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What Do You Really Believe About Business Education? 


We can teach business subjects for years and get along surprisingly well 
without discovering what we really believe about business education. Now and 
again this remote and seemingly academic question is thrust into our minds, 
in a graduate class, by some ‘‘unmannerly’”’ professor or by a superintendent or 
principal. There are usually plenty of things we can do to thwart these intruders. 
I, for example, look out of the window — rarely at the ‘‘unmannerly”’ one and 
pretend I am in deep thought. You may prefer to pretend you didn’t hear the 
question. There are plenty of other variations for those with originality. Each 
builds his own defense mechanism against self-questioning. Because, to tell 
the truth, we are very much afraid of what we believe. 

Inevitably the day comes when curricular changes seem necessary. New 
courses demand admittance; others are dropped, shortened, or offered less 
frequently. The school day will budge no further. Every change in the cur- 
riculum affects the relative position of business education. Then comes some 
threatening force and settles down beside us. 

‘‘What,’’ it demands rather disagreeably, ‘‘do you need with all those dif- 
ferent subjects in business education? Why do you take so much time to teach 
shorthand and typewriting? Why do you insist on teaching your own brand of 
arithmetic and English? Why don’t you move over and give somebody else some 
‘room’ on the bench?’’ 

At this point, if we have no basic beliefs grounded in fact and buttressed by 
faith in what we are teaching, we become a sort of defendant before the educa- 
tional bar. 

Our arguments bewilder even us and soon our opponents sidetrack them. 
Both of us become entangled in irrelevancies. This always happens when we are 
unprepared to reply boldly what we really believe about business education. 

Now, what we really believe about the place of business education in the 
total educational plan is not always found in the statement we use to express 
such beliefs. Our true beliefs are found in things we consciously or unconsciously 
take for granted and act upon in everyday affairs. We have claimed that great 
values exist for the student in the social business subjects. In practice, we 
teachers have been shying away from these subjects. Perhaps this is more nearly 
expressive of our true belief. We have professed to believe that some business 
training should be included among the education experiences of all students. 
Accomplishments in this area cast some doubt as to whether we really believe 
this. 

I know of no official statement a business educator should believe. Its value 
would be doubtful for it would reveal more about the essential nature of our- 
selves than it would about the essence of business education. It is important 
that we can make little out of the subjects we teach if we do not truly believe 
in their contributions to the growth of our students. It would be equally worth 
while to quietly ponder our beliefs about business education. Perhaps we can 
formulate them into a sort of credo 
to give purpose and strength to our 


teaching. They will certainly stand 
as a tower of strength in times of 
change and uncertainty, for busi- 
ness education suffers as much 


from opposition as it does from pepenens W, Seeeee ee ae — 
the resistance of inertia. Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
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The Business Club in the 


Small High School 


by JAMES S 


- YOUNG, BOOKER T. WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Mr. Young has had firsthand experience with the organization of a 


business club in a small high school. 


He suggests some procedures 


for organizing a club as well as some projects and activities that the 
club may use. 


Are you one of those business teachers who 
drag into the classroom, teach subject matter 
from the business textbooks, and feel you 
are doing a good job just so long as you 
finish the book at the year’s end? Or on 
the other hand, are you the type who 
stresses extra activities for the business 
department and sees to it that these activi- 
ties are carried out? If you do not belong to 
the latter group, the time has arrived for 
you to take a personal inventory and see 
how your stock compares to other business 
teachers. 

Since we are teaching business subjects, 
we should use some of the tactics of business 
in business club activities. As business 
teachers we should make our environment 
more realistic to the student. We are falling 
down on the job if we fail to “help the 
student practice what we preach.” We 
teach that business profit is a means of 
expanding businesses and increasing their 
growth. Why then can we not teach that 
profits in our business club activities will 
make our department larger by purchasing 
additional equipment with excess monies. 
If you are one of those fortunate teachers 
in a well-equipped small school, and if you 
have a school board that purchases and 
checks equipment, then your case is ex- 
tremely rare. The purpose of this article is 
to offer suggestions to the many poorly 
equipped, small, and inadequately staffed 
business departments. 

What can you do to make your business 
department more efficient? First, organize 
a Future Business Leaders of America 
Chapter (FBLA) in your business depart- 
ment. Now do not just organize one of those 
drab clubs that meets to talk about a few 
social activities they would like to have and 
what to do with last month’s dues. This 
procedure is followed in the average student- 
organized club. Where does the trouble lie? 
Is it with the students? Is it with the 
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teacher? In answer to these questions, | 
might say that the blame cannot be pin- 
pointed and that the purpose of this article 
is not to place blame, but to suggest ways 
in which we may utilize our clubs for getting 
things done. 

ORGANIZING THE BUSINESS CLUB. The future 
activity of the club will be determined to a 
great extent by the enthusiasm the teacher 
displays and instills in the group to be organ- 
ized. There are many ways to develop 
enthusiasm for the club. My favorite way 
is by pointing out to the students the merits 
of belonging to a club with national recog- 
nition. Yes, you should always seek affilia- 
tion with state and national organizations. 
I describe the benefits of national and state 
conventions, conferences, social activities, 
and the importance of being well organized 
when we seek those things we want and need 
in the business department. 

It is most important that the new business 
club secure as much publicity as possible. 
In the average small community the school 
business club can take advantage of many 
free sources of publicity, such as the local 
radio, the newspapers, and the high school 
assembly programs. ‘The club should get 
its publicity to the point where outsiders 
become interested enough to begin asking 
the students about the club. The teachers 
make the student want to belong. 

The teacher should not make the mistake 
of writing the publicity articles. Let the 
students write all publicity. It might be a 
good scheme to co-operate with the English 
teacher and arrange to have her give credit 
to students for well-written articles. When- 
ever possible let the names of the students 
appear on the article. 

Another method of gaining recognition 
for the club, which shall be explained in 
detail later, is that of offering services to 
the community’s small businesses, churches, 
and other establishments. Business clubs 
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affiliated with FBLA receive free materials 
on installation ceremonies and projects and 
other helpful information, so it is advisable 
to join FBLA as soon as you have organized 


vour club. 

CONDUCTING THE BUSINESS MEETING PROP- 
ERI From the outset the club should 
practice the correct parliamentary _pro- 
cedure. If this is done, students will have a 
splendid opportunity to learn how the or- 
ganizations of America go about organizing 
and electing their initial officers. I consider 
the practice of correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure one of the most important factors 
in determining the future of the club. 


{n our high school, which has an average 
enrollment of 120-150 students, I have 
taken the time to prepare a digest of 
“Robert’s Rules of Order.”’ In preparing the 
digest I was very careful to include all 
important points that may arise in an 
ordinary meeting and to omit highly 
technical points of order. If one of the 
omitted complicated points should arise at a 
meeting, I usually explain the point involved 
or have one of the officers read and interpret 
the rules from “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 
The students seldom forget these technical 
points if they have participated in the meet- 
ing. After condensing the rules to their 
most simplified form without destroying the 
meanings, the club members cut the stencils 
and run off copies on the mimeograph 
machine. The digested rules covered both 
sides of two 81% by 11 sheets of paper. A 
copy of the condensed rules was given to 
each club member and the student was 
asked to keep the copy with him at all 
times or until he had mastered the common 
rules for conducting a meeting. You will 
note that we did not ask each member to 
memorize the rules, but we merely asked 
them to keep the forms and use them when 
they were needed. This plan was successful 
because by the second semester everyone 
knew just about everything that was on the 
two sheets of rules and had long since ceased 
to bring the rules to the meetings. 


Let us summarize and find out what the 
students have accomplished in the prepara- 
tion of these digested rules: (1) experience 
in cutting stencils and the operation of the 
mimeograph machine, (2) how to economize 
in office practice by placing the material on 
both sides of the paper and, (3) a partial 
knowledge of “‘Robert’s Rules of Order.”’ 
This is evidence of the learning that may 
take place in the activities of the business 


club. 
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Next our attention should be focused on 
the financial records, which are integral 
parts of the business organization. Here a 
new idea can be introduced. The financial 
record keeper should not be called the 
treasurer, but the bookkeeper. He should be 
a bookkeeping student and should be in- 
terested in the job to the extent that he will 
set up a good set of records according to the 
needs of the club. The books needed by the 
average business club are: (1) simple journal, 
(2) general ledger, (3) customers’ account 
ledger. I do not not advocate the use of 
simple records that merely require the re- 
cording of expenditures and cash receipts for 
the business club, especially if the school 
offers a course in bookkeeping. The simple 
records may be adequate for other school 
clubs. Perhaps the bookkeeping training re- 
ceived by the student in the process of keep- 
ing books for the business club is not equal to 
the training offered by big business, but the 
student does get some experience in record- 
ing transactions and handling real life prob- 
lems encountered by the bookkeeper. 


The president of the club should be in- 
structed to appoint an auditing committee 
to audit the records at least four times during 
the school year. We use four or more fiscal 
periods to give the bookkeeper experience 
in closing his books at the end of each ac- 
counting period. The bookkeeper should be 
required to make financial statements, such 
as the profit and loss statement and the 
balance sheet, and present these statements 
to the club. All of this may seem like a 
waste of time, but it serves the purpose of 
making business practices more realistic to 
the student. 

PROJECTS THAT TRAIN AND MAKE PROFITS. 
You will probably ask the question, ““Where 
are we going to get all of the money that 
makes the services of a bookkeeper neces- 
sary?” Let us consider some projects that 
may be needed in our particular school and 
that will earn money for our organization. 
The following projects are suggested: (1) 
sell cokes at the school’s ball games or other 
school activities; (2) publish a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper: (3) sponsor publication 
of the annual or yearbook (for the small 
school that cannot afford to publish a year- 
book due to the lack of funds); (4) offer 
stenographic and bookkeeping services to 
the small businessmen in the community. 

Here is the real situation as it actually 
happened in our high school. When the 
final club plans for the year were handed to 
me they included the following projects: 
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1. Sell cokes at the games and activities. 
&We will secure a loan to buy our initial 
supply of cokes. 

2. Publish the mimeographed newspaper. 
Materials to be bought with profits 
from sales of cokes. ‘The supply pur- 
chases will be in small quantities at the 
beginning and gradually increase to 
wholesale lots as our profits increase. 

3. During this period we will also offer 
letter writing, program making, and 
general clerical services to those small 
businesses in need of it. We will adver- 
tise for this work. 

4. Sponsor and publish the yearbook. 


After I had read the plans thoroughly, I 
told the club members that they were good 
plans, and if the club would draw up a note 
for the necessary loan I would advance the 
money. Iyloaned the money at a 2 per cent 
interest rate. The club decided that 60 days 
would allow ample time to pay the note. The 
cokes were purchased at eighty-cents for a 
case of 24 bottles and sold at 10 cents a 
bottle, thus making a profit of $1.60 on each 
vase. At the end of a thirty-day period, the 
club had paid off my note and published 
two issues of the school newspaper. 

You will note that much care was taken 
to make each step of the club plans a busi- 
ness transaction or problem. By using an 
interest-bearing note the bookkeeper was 
alerted to the recording of interest income 
and expense on his books. This type of 
transaction rarely occurs in student clubs. 
Organizing the club under its own power and 
not asking for “handouts” or dues to get the 
treasury started immediately gained prestige 
for the club among the students. My job 
was to stimulate thought and interest on 
the part of students and they did the rest. 
Why stifle the students’ initiative by telling 
them that we cannot do this or that because 
no club funds are available? Why are no 
funds available? The largest tank in the 
world will drain empty if everything is 
constantly being drained out and nothing 
going in. 

I find that sponsoring these projects in 
this way served a two-fold purpose: first, the 
students operated the club in a businesslike 
manner, and second, sponsoring the club 
was more than just another extracurricular 
activity thrown upon me by the administra- 
tion. It was refreshing and I enjoyed my 
work. If a teacher cannot make the work 
interesting for himself how does he expect 
to make it interesting for the students? 

I could not conclude this article without 
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mentioning the mimeographed newspaper in 
the small school. Articles have been written 
on how to publish such a newspaper, but | 
have never read an article that shows the 
small high school with little or no equipment 
how to get started. In our high school the 
equipment on hand included the typewriters 
and an old model mimeograph machine, 
That was all. I must admit that I was 
disappointed when I saw the lack of equip- 
ment. Then I began to think about a possible 
solution to the equipment problem and the 
following plans were outlined: 


1. Purchase mimeograph paper, stencils, 
styli, stapling machine, staples, and 
miscellaneous supplies through the 
FBLA treasury. 

2. Borrow a drawing board and 'T-square 
from the mechanical drawing depart- 
ment. 

3. Consult the woodworking instructor 
and have a slanted table constructed 
with an opening in the top and supports 
for a piece of frosted glass. Place a 
small box beneath the table for the 
light socket with light reflecting up- 
ward. The result — a self-styled light- 
o-scope for stencil drawing work. It is 
suggested that clamps (suction type) 
be used to hold stencils in place. 


Next, the newspaper staff was organized 
consisting of students and two teacher ad- 
visers. From this point on, the students did 
an excellent job of gathering the news, 
editing, arranging, and selling the paper. 

The yearbook was also published by the 
club and at the end of the vear every point 
in the club’s original plan had been carried 
out. 

SUMMARY. Here, in the order of their 
importance, are the requirements for a suc- 
cessful business club: 

1. Affiliate with the United Business 
Education Association by joining the 
Future Business Leaders of America 
Club. A wealth of information can be 
obtained on how to organize by writing 
directly to Hollis P. Guy, United 
Business Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Secure publicity and stimulate interest 
in the club. 


ro 


3. Use strict parliamentary procedure in 
the business meetings of the club. 
4. Use financial records that will be realis- 
tic to the students. 
(Concluded on page 399) 
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liow to Utilize a Tape Reeorder 


in Shorthand 


by R. CONWAY SPITLER, SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Have you ever heard the old saying, “You 


can’t be doing two things at the same time”’? 


Well, it is now possible for you to be doing 
two things at the same time if you have a 
tape recorder. Listed below are some of the 
ways in which I have used the tape recorder 
in my shorthand class at Salinas Union High 
School: 

The recorder dictates letters to the stu- 
dents while they are at the blackboard. 
These letters are eventually assigned to the 
students for homework. The blackboard 
work seems to “loosen” them up, and you, 
as the teacher, have a wonderful opportunity 
of seeing your students at work. 

After the dictation at the blackboard is 
completed, the students are asked to be 
seated (by the tape) with appropriate pauses 
for such action, and all the letters previously 
dictated while the students were at the black- 
board are re-dictated and taken by the stu- 
dents in their notebooks. The material is 
then somewhat familiar to the students. The 
blackboard work has warmed them up and 
has added a little variety to the classroom 
procedure. 

Another way of using the tape recorder for 
dictation is to set the recorder at the correct 
rate of speed for the first take and then re- 
peat the dictation, allowing your students to 
correct their notes, fill in the blank spaces, 
or write over their shorthand in order to 
increase their writing rate. The letter is 
then repeated for another take. The ma- 
terial on the tape recorder may be repeated 
by rewinding the tape. 

The tape recorder has been used to ad- 
vantage to re-learn brief forms or to empha- 
size a particular word beginning or ending. 
The words are dictated by the tape as 
rapidly as possible or dictated at a moderate 
rate of speed with instructions to write the 
outline as many times as possible before the 
word is changed. You, as the teacher, are 
then left free to watch your students write. 

If you are called away, or if you have a 
substitute teacher in your classroom, it is 
very simple to be in your classroom and still 
be away. Dictate your lesson on the tape 
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recorder. You can include simple details, 
such as picking up the paper off the desk, 
going to the blackboard, and being seated; 
at the beginning or close of the lesson you 
may give the assignment for the next day 
and then instruct the students to study after 
the lesson period has ended. The tape re- 
corder commands the respect of the students. 

When the substitute teacher comes to your 
room, he simply turns on the machine, ad- 
justs the volume, and sits back and enjoys 
being with the students. Under these cir- 
cumstances, substitute teachers do not feel 
as though they are being put on the spot 
because of their unfamiliarity with the class- 
room procedure. 

Have you ever wished you had more time 
for individual conferences? Well, here is the 
answer. You have the letters or materials 
on the tape — while the tape is dictating the 
material to the entire class you may hold 
individual conferences. The classwork flows 
along smoothly and the teacher has an op- 
portunity to handle individual differences. 
This procedure avoids embarrassment on the 
part of the conferee since the other students 
are busy and pay no attention to the con- 
ference. ‘The class is also still under your 
supervision, via the tape recorder, and no 
valuable time is lost. 

Place your outlines on the blackboard be- 
fore class. As the machine dictates the word 
or phrase, you write that word or phrase over 
the outline on the board, or to vary the pre- 
sentation, follow the words on the black- 
board with a pointer. The students are then 
able to see the entire outline as well as the 
sections of that outline in a short period of 
time. 

For students having difficulties in taking 
dictation, the following procedure has been 
found helpful to many students. As the 
machine dictates the letter or words, the 
teacher writes the outlines on the blackboard 
or in the student’s notebook. When the 
material is repeated, the student writes over 
the teacher’s outlines. This procedure elimi- 
nates some of the student’s difficulty because 

(Concluded on page 393) 
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The ultimate reason or purpose for the 
employment of a city, county, or state direc- 
tor or supervisor of business education 
should be the improvement of instruction. 
In order to progress toward the desired goal 
of more effective instruction, the supervisor 
must engage in a large number and variety 
of activities. Such activities divide them- 
selves logically into three main groups and 
may be described somewhat as follows: 

poLicy MAKING. As a specialist in his 
field, the supervisor should guide the general 
development of business education. A prime 
factor in this development is the curriculum 
problem, and the supervisor must help 
determine the trend that the curriculum 
shall take. It is necessary for the super- 
visor to make community contacts person- 
ally as well as through the medium of 
correspondence. He should take the lead in 
developing community surveys. The com- 
munity environment will have a decided 
effect on the trend that the curriculum will 
take, and the administrative officer who is 
not cognizant of this fact is doomed to 
educational failure. 

Business demands a vocational curricu- 
lum, the product of which must cope with 
the practical work-a-day world, and it 
behooves business education to reflect the 
needs of the business community in the 
educational plan. Of course, this does not 
mean that a mere reflection of the needs of 
business is sufficient, but it is a first con- 
sideration. The business trend should be 
evaluated and the curriculum should attempt 
to constructively promote that which is de- 
sirable in the business world of tomorrow. 
In a sense, business education is doing an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory job if it 
merely reflects the present needs of business. 
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Administration and 
Supervision in Business 


by J. FRANK DAME, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


All of the efforts and activities of the supervisor of 
business education should be directed toward the 
improvement of instruction in business education. 
Dr. Dame explains how this can be accomplished. 


It must do more! In fact, business education 
must act somewhat as a missionary to the 
business world. This means that business 
educators must be really practical in their 
approach to the curriculum problem. They 
must understand and have the respect of 
the business community. Likewise, business 
educators must have a thorough educational 
background and understand schools and 
school personnel if the desired results are 
to be attained. There are many factors 
involved in policy making for a large school 
system and curriculum planning is mentioned 
merely as an illustration. 

SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT. The specialist in 
any field must know and be able to advise 
on the selection of equipment. Too often 
purchases of equipment are made without 
recourse to the advice of those who know and 
understand the needs and uses for such 
special equipment. It is just as easy to 
secure the right kind of equipment as it is 
to secure that which will be less efficient. 
Such things as typewriter table height and 
the use of a particular machine in a given 
locality are illustrative items. There are 
many such considerations that appear un- 
important by themselves, but assume large 
proportions in terms of a continuing annoy- 
ance over a period of years. Foresight is 
always better than regret and “equipment 
planning” should be given the attention it 
deserves. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION. Educators 
will agree that schools exist for the purpose 
of providing learning situations for students. 
Therefore, all considerations concerning 
policy, equipment planning, the provision 
of supplies, and so forth should culminate in 
the improvement of instruction. It is only 
through using the most adequate facilities 
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and the application of the best techniques 
that proper and worth-while learning may 
take place. Surely, good results in dupli- 
cating materials in an office setting will not 
be effected without proper training in dupli- 
cating. The mere presence of suitable 
duplicating devices will not insure success in 
such operations. Proper instruction, super- 
vision, and production must take place in 
the school if the future employee is to 
succeed on the job. Of course, this same 
reasoning may be applied to the teaching of 
stenography, typewriting, retailing, book- 
keeping and clerical courses. 

Improvement of instruction in any real 
sense must be based upon an acceptance by 
the teacher of the necessary details involved 
in careful lesson planning, proper presenta- 
tion of subject matter, and the use of desir- 
able evaluation procedures. 

A good teacher, regardless of experience, 
plans carefully for each period of instruction. 
‘Time is important and the matter of time is 
just as vital to the stuent as it is to the 
instructor. It cannot be wasted if desirable 
outcomes are to be achieved in any class- 
room. It goes without saying that proper 
lesson planning will cut to a minimum the 
amount of time wasted in the classroom. 

The presentation used in the classroom 
involves not only the teacher’s careful pre- 
sentation of subject matter to be learned, 
but it also involves the very personality of 
the presentation. Every teacher develops 
a personality in his or her classroom. ‘This 
personality is conducive to good work if it 
is pleasant, positive, and pressing. If any 
one of these elements is lacking, progress 
will not be present in any continuing and 
vital manner. A good teacher is pleasant 
under the most trying conditions and a good 
teacher must know what he or she is trying 
to accomplish. The teacher must be positive 
and pressing in terms of making sure that 
there is continuous pressure exerted toward 
the ultimate outcome or goal that is to be 
achieved. 

A proper presentation of subject matter 
-annot be efficiently accomplished without 
satisfactory demonstration by the teacher. 
The teacher is the leader of the group and 
as such must demonstrate with ease the 
subject matter being presented in the class- 
room. The blackboard should be used in 
the presentation and wherever equipment is 
involved, the teacher should be generous in 
terms of willingness to demonstrate the 
desired techniques. Demonstration is par- 
ticularly important in subjects like book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. Im- 
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agine, if you can, a class in shorthand where 
the teacher would never write outlines on 
the blackboard, or visualize a typewriting 
class in which the teacher never demon- 
strated paper insertion, the throwing of the 
carriage, stroking techniques, and other 
more specialized techniques. 

The use of desirable evaluation procedures 
implies that through proper testing and 
measuring procedures and devices the 
teacher is ever cognizant of the point at 
which each member of the class finds him- 
self. Evaluation of results in terms of a 
continuous testing and measuring process is 
relatively easy in business subjects, but all 
too often one finds that this phase of teach- 
ing is sadly neglected. 

CONCLUSION. In the administration and 
supervision of business education, the spe- 
cialist must know his business community; 
he must guide in the formulation of business 
education policy; he must advise on the 
selection of equipment; and above all, he 
must stimulate and help teachers make use 
of tried and proved teaching techniques as 
well as encourage experimentation on the 
part of the teacher. In short, the ultimate 
aim of all his effort must be the “Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” To properly achieve 
this goal, supervisory and administrative 
personnel is needed in the great and diversi- 
fied field known as business education. 








How to Utilize a Tape Recorder in Shorthand 
(Continued from page 391) 


he has a basis on which to begin. The student 
also regains his confidence and is ready with 
greater enthusiasm for the next period of 
dictation. 


The tape recorder is a wonderful machine 
to use for getting the class started to work 
at the beginning of the period. The machine 
can dictate words, short sentences, warm-up 
drills, or the like, while the teacher is check- 
ing the class roll or doing any of the other 
many smal] administrative tasks that must 
be done each period of the day. 

Shorthand students often find it difficult 
to complete long homework assignments. 
The student’s oral reading can be done in 
the classroom by having the student read 
the material as it is being dictated by the 
tape recorder. 


The tape recorder helps the teacher do a 
better job of teaching because it takes care 
of the mechanical side of teaching. It gives 
the teacher more time to spend with each 
student. 
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Business Experience Is 


Plus Preparation 





The place of business experience in the 
preparation of the business teacher has been 
discussed, pro and con, for years. I think 
this is indicative of two things that are 
important. 

First, there is still some concern about the 
preparation of business teachers. Few 
teacher education institutions are wholly 
satisfied with their programs for the prepara- 
tion of business teachers. The business 
teacher in service rarely feels that he is 
adequately prepared for the tremendous job 
he is trving to do. Also, while the general 
public (including parents and the business- 
man) may voice general approval of the 
business department in the school, all too 
often we are criticized for the resultsjof our 
efforts. 

Secondly, the area of business experience 
for the business teacher offers us a challenge. 
It probably is not the panacea for all our 
shortcomings; however, it may be an added 
ingredient that will vastly improve the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher in the classroom. It 
is a challenge to the teacher education insti- 
tution to include business experience in the 
preparation program of our future business 
teachers. It is a challenge to the teacher in 
service to become a better prepared teacher. 
Likewise, it is a challenge to the businessman 
to share in the education of business teachers 

What are we doing, if anything, about 
business experience? Let us recall briefly the 
two guiding principles that appeared in 1943 
in the Ninth Yearbook of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association: 

Adequate preparation for the teaching of business 

subjects includes basic economic understanding, 

professional education, and OCCUPATIONAL 

EXPERIENCE AND PROFICIENCY, as well 

as an adequate amount of general education. 

Renewal of a teaching certificate should be made 

upon evidence of professional growth demon- 

strated by professional competency as revealed in 
improved results in teaching and through work 
in professional associations, publications, self- 


improvement through refresher courses, and 
WORK EXPERIENCE. 
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by ALBERT C. FRIES 

DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


If we agree with these two principles, we 
believe that business experience is but one 
phase of the tota] preparation needed. | 
think we will also agree that business ex- 
perience has both a pre-service and an in- 
service aspect. As a business teacher you 
recognize the fact that the initial prepara- 
tion for teaching that you received as an 
undergraduate student will not suffice for a 
long period of teaching service. The teacher 
needs periodically to renew his professional 
preparation through various kinds of ex- 
perience. The business teacher must be 
sensitive to changing factors inherent in all 
aspects of business life. These principles 
indicate a definite responsibility to the 
teacher education institutions to establish 
effective co-ordinated programs of business 
experience for both prospective and experi- 
enced teachers. 

An important evidence of the concern of 
our teacher education institutions is noted 
in the attention given by the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions to work experience programs for 
business teachers. The N.A.B.T.T.I. Bulletin 
54, June, 1951, reports the discussions of two 
of these groups. 

One group “assumed that business experi- 
ence for business teachers is desirable, but 
none was ready to say that it is indispensa- 
ble. Identifiable intermediate positions are 
that some business experience is desirable 
for all teachers, that business experience is 
necessary in some positions, that business 
experience is desirable if related to the teach- 
ing situation, and that such experience is 
desirable if supervised and accompanied by 
correlated instruction.” 

A second N.A.B.T.T.I. discussion group 
summarized their agreement in these three 
statements: 

1. Business experience, no matter what kind, is a 
desirable prerequisite to teaching vocational busi- 
ness subjects in the college and post high school. 

2. Teachers in this area should have diversified 


business experience in order to guarantee some 
degree of quality differentiation. 
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3. While most important, business experience should 
be a supplemental type of training rather than a 
substitute for other needed training areas. 

The study made in 1947 by Kenneth J. 
llansen, State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, reported that sixty-eight colleges 
provide programs of business experience of 
some sort for teachers. Hansen bought out 
the specific and general problems en- 
countered in the organization and operation 
of an effective co-ordinated program of busi- 
ness experience for prospective teachers. 

The development of vocational education 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and the George-Dean Acts has emphasized 
the importance of actual wage-earning busi- 
ness experience as a necessary part of the 
preparation of business teachers. It is ap- 
parent over the country that an increasing 
number of institutions are providing actual 
business experience as a part of the training 
of business teachers — experience that is 
fully co-ordinated with classroom study. 
The need for qualified teachers in the dis- 
tributive occupations field, as well as in the 
office occupations, is growing steadily and 
promises to continue to grow in the years 
ahead. 

In thinking of business experience as plus 
preparation, the point of view expressed in a 
publication of the U. S. Office of Education 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 234, 
Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, 
1945) is an excellent summary. “Successful 
and consequential business experience is one 
of the most important qualifications of 
teachers, department heads, co-ordinators, 
and supervisors of business education. The 
‘know what’ and the ‘know how’ of business 
training cannot be obtained from technical 
and professiona] training alone. Such train- 
ing must be supplemented by wage-earning 
business experience in the occupation for 
which the training is being given. To main- 
tain instructional standards based on job 
requirements, the teacher must have experi- 
enced these requirements through having 
satisfactorily performed the duties of the 
type of position for which training is being 
offered. Such experience, if reasonably cur- 
rent, provides first-hand knowledge not only 
of what should be taught but also of accept- 
able standards of performance. 

“Business experience gives the teacher 
that professional poise and satisfaction that 
comes from mastery; it inspires confidence 
in the student; and it provides a strong 
incentive for individual student achieve- 
ment. Moreover, business experience enables 
the teacher readily to earn the respect and 
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support of the business leaders of the com- 
munity.” 

Finally, may I indicate briefly the co- 
operative business experience program that 
we are developing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and which has now been offered for 
the past two summers. We believe that it 
is based upon the two guiding principles 
referred to earlier in this article. It is an 
elective program available to prospective 
business teachers as a part of the fifth year 
of pre-service preparation and to graduate 
students as a phase of their advanced work. 
For those persons needing business experi- 
ence, in either office or distributive occupa- 
tions, the co-operative program would 
complement their college training. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for graduate students 
or teachers in service to secure business 
experience in a co-ordinated program as a 
part of their master’s degree program. 

In co-operation with business firms in 
Evanston and in Chicago, students are em- 
ployed on a full-time basis, either in an 
office or in a retail organization. The pre- 
railing wage for the position held is paid. 
Student employees are supervised by both 
the university and the employer. The busi- 
ness experience class meets two evenings 
each week in seminar discussion. The general 
objectives of the program are as follows: 

1. To supplement the preparation of business 
teachers lacking actual business experience. 

2. To revitalize and bring up to date business ex- 
periences to teachers. 

3. To give teachers the experience and background 
needed for the organization and operation of 
secondary and collegiate co-operative training 
programs. 

4. To co-ordinate actual business experiences with 

the classroom problems of teaching office and 

distributive subjects. 
5. To serve as a basis for the evaluation and revision 
of the business curriculum in the schools. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Caleulator Training in the 
Comprehensive High School 


by MARGARET E. ANDREWS, CONSULTANT 
BUSINESS EDUCATION AND PLACEMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A plan to provide Comptometer training for some of the 

students in the comprehensive high schools of Minneapolis 

has been in operation for two years. Miss Andrews explains 
how the plan works. 


If you think the ringmaster at a three-ring 
circus is a busy man, it is only because you 
have not seen an office training teacher in 
action. Most office training classes are 
taught by the rotation plan. Most office 
training classes have, or would like to have, 
u variety of machinery and equipment so 
that they can represent a reasonable fac- 
simile of an office. This means, then, that 
the office training teacher is running not a 
three-ring circus but maybe an eight-ring 
circus! In her circus, at least in Minneapolis, 
you will find one ring with key-driven calcu- 
lators, another with gear-driven calculators, 
another with transcribing machines, another 
with ten-key adding machines, another with 
full-key adding machines, another with 
duplicating machines, another with filing 
equipment, and still another with type- 
writers for those working on office forms and 
routines. And round and round they go! 

At the beginning of the course and at 
intervals during the course, students are 
brought together for group instruction. 
Basically, though, office training students 
are on a continual merry-go-round. This 
week a student is working on one machine, 
next week on another, and so forth. By the 
end of the year, students will have been 
rotated through each ring of the circus. 
They will finish the course with an acquaint- 
ance with or an orientation to each machine 
and a fair knowledge of office forms and 
routines —but probably with a mastery of 
no machine; however, that is the purpose of 
the course. Schools have been forced into 
this orientation plan. With classes of thirty 
to thirty-five students, and with limited 
equipment, it has not been possible to do 
more than a restricted job of training in the 
one daily class period allotted. 

The length of each performer’s stay in 
each ring of the office training circus varies 
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with the size of the class and the amount of 
equipment available. In some schools stu- 
dents stay on duplicators, ten-key adding 
machines, full-key adding machines, or gear- 
driven calculators sufficiently long to become 
reasonably well acquainted with them; how- 
ever, on the key-driven calculator very little 
skill can be developed by students even in 
the longest of the rotation blocks — and 
there are real shortages of key-driven calcu- 
lator operators. 

Did you ever stop to think what would 
happen if the rotation plan were stopped? 
If the rotation for all students were stopped, 
you would find that by the end of the year 
you would have developed specialists in each 
ring of the circus — specialists who knew a 
great deal about one office machine or office 
routine but almost nothing about the many 
other skills. Actually, too, you would be 
providing an overly-long training period for 
some skills, since it does not require a full 
year to become acceptably proficient in all 
of the rings of the office training circus. It 
is apparent, therefore, that all the problems 
cannot be met either by keeping the merry- 
go-round in continual operation or by turn- 
ing it off completely — a compromise between 
these extremes may be the best plan. 

Here in Minneapolis we have worked out 
a plan in several of our larger schools that 
makes it possible to continue a reasonable 
orientation for all students on basic office 
equipment and at the same time allow those 
students who wish to specialize in the key- 
driven calculator to do so. We started the 
plan on a relatively small amount of money. 
How? We planned that with a few addi- 
tional Comptometers beyond the number 
actually available for the office training 
classes, we could allow students to choose a 
key-driven calculator course and actually 

(Concluded on page 399) 
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Content of the Bookkeeping Course 


by HAROLD LEITH, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The purpose of this article is to shed some light on the 


problem: 


“What should be taught in the high school 


bookkeeping course?’’ 


during the past few years business teachers 
have been somewhat concerned about the 
content of the bookkeeping course. It has 
been pointed out that most bookkeeping 
positions that are-open to high school gradu- 
ates are of the recording variety, and that it 
is uncommon for the new worker to be 
charged with the usual end-of-the-period 
responsibilities. In view of this situation, 
some teachers have questioned the value 
of teaching bookkeeping students how to 
adjust and close the books, how to prepare 
und interpret operating statements, and how 
to perform the other duties required at the 
close of the fiscal period. Some teachers feel 
that the time consumed in teaching these 
“nonfunctional” skills and understandings 
could be more profitably spent in teaching 
some other aspects of record keeping. Un- 
questionably, there is some merit in this 
point of view; however, the remainder of 
this article presents some evidence in favor of 
the other side of this issue. 

Fifteen bookkeeping teachers from the 
Greater Cincinnati area attended a seminar 
at the University of Cincinnati for the pur- 
pose of discussing and exchanging ideas con- 
cerning the improvement of their bookkeep- 
ing instruction. It soon became apparent to 
these teachers that certain questions con- 
cerning content could not be answered 
without some firsthand information that only 
the businessmen in the area could supply. In 
general, the problems seemed to center 
around the ways in which the records for 
small businesses are kept. 

In order to secure the desired informa- 
tion, each teacher interviewed the owners of 
frve small business firms. These small busi- 
nesses may be defined as including the 
proprietor and not more than four em- 
ployees. Thus, seventy-five owners of small 
independent businesses were interviewed. 
[t must be remembered that the purpose of 
this survey was to find out certain factual 
information concerning the methods of 
record keeping currently being used by small 
businesses in the Cincinnati area. No at- 
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tempt was made to secure a sample repre- 
sentative of all small business firms in the 
Cincinnati area. The teachers merely chose 
five firms that offered them an entree and 
that was easily accessible. It was felt that 
while this procedure was not statistically 
sound, it would serve quite adequately the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

The total results of the survey are prob- 
ably of primary interest only to the teachers 
involved, and will not be given here. How- 
ever, there was one rather amazing outcome 
that deserves the consideration of all book- 
keeping teachers. Thirty-one, or 41 per 
cent, of the businessmen interviewed volun- 
teered the point of view that the most im- 
portant objective of high school bookkeeping 
should be to give the students a thorough under- 
standing of bookkeeping theory. Of course, 
this idea was stated in numerous ways. A 
few typical examples follow: “Get them to 
see how debits and credits work.” “... so 
that they can see the whole picture of book- 
keeping as it operates.” ‘Teach them all of 
the principles they can learn.” “... general 
bookkeeping knowledge since these funda- 
mentals would hold over in any variation 
set down by the individual business.” “. . 
be able to take complete charge of the books 
and the grocery.” “... the balance sheet — 
he should understand profit and loss and 
the how and why of it.” “He should have a 
good deal of knowledge as to debits and 
credits.” 

The fact that 41 per cent of the business- 
men interviewed stated that they believed 
students should be taught the theory of 
debits and credits would not be surprising if 
these businessmen had been asked a direct 
question that might be expected to elicit 
such a response. For example, such a reply 
would not be surprising if they had been 
asked: “Do you believe that high school 
students should learn the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping theory?” The significant thing 
is that the businessmen volunteered the 
information without being asked any such 

(Concluded on page 408) 
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The short remedial sen- 
tences for typists shown 
below have been quite 
helpful in teaching my 











beginning typewriting 
classes and my adult 
evening classes. Each 





letter of the alphabet 
is taken in turn and two sentences stressing 
that letter have been originated. An attempt 
has been made to use the more common, 
easily-typed words so that the student can 
direct his attention to the letter being 
stressed without being distracted by difficult 
fingering combinations. Letters frequently 
confused by beginners have been isolated as 
much as possible. For example: the “e’”’ 
sentences contain no “i”; the “I” vst 
no “‘o”’; the “‘m” etn bag no “‘n’’; and so 
forth. 

These sentences might be used in several 
different ways. ‘The complete list of sen- 
tences is short enough to be duplicated on 
one sheet if elite type is used. Timed 
writings may be given in which the student 
will have approximately the same “‘oppor- 
tunity for error” on all letters of the alpha- 
bet. If error-analysis charts are kept, given 
sentences can be assigned for remedial prac 
tice on troublesome letters. 


a 
Call in all the late data on that area. 
Alan again asked to take a banana crate. 


b 
This bank balance begins to look bad. 
Bob is able to bind the back of a book. 


c 
Catch the cat that is catching chicks, 
Cecil has access to the canceled checks. 


d 
David added in the odd hundred dollars. 
Did you add the date on the addenda? 


e 
Even he can feel the effect of the fee. 
He felt her career led her everywhere. 
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Remedial Sentenees 
for Typists 


by GLEN LOMEN 
AUSTIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 


f 
Feel this stiff ruffle on the left cuff. 


The office force first felt the effect. 


Go and get me a good eggnog in this jug. 
The gang got George some green goggles. 


h 

She hid her cheapest shoes in the hall. 

Has Harry shown his theme to the teacher? 
i . . . 

I will ask him if this insignia kit is his. 
Find his initials in this billing inquiry. 


James just jerked the jack and jammed it. 
Joe and the janitor just enjoyed a joke. 

k 

Ask the speaker to check this joke book. 

I know he keeps this kind of junk in back. 
l . 

Lucille is still a silly and playful girl. 

The little lady will call and tell all. 


m 

Mae met my mother at the meet last 
summer. 

More of them may make these same 
hammers. 

n 


Find a banner for the winner this instant. 
See Dan and his son ruinning hand in hand. 


Oo 
Don has gone over often to do some work. 
He took the other cook book to our room. 


Pen up the peppy puppy after supper. 
Put the peppers we picked up in a dipper. 


He quite quickly quoted Quebec’s quota. 
I quickly questioned a quality requirement. 
- 


A red squirrel merrily ran near our barn. 
His borrowing her rare,wrap was an error. 
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8 
This session she says she will go to class. 
She shall sing some songs from the lesson. 


t 
That last little item fits too tightly. 
The little tattletale told it to them. 


U 
\/sually just an ounce was found adequate. 
Lulu usually used the vacuum on Tuesday. 


vD 
Save the vases given to every division. 
Vivian had a variety of very vivid velvet. 


WwW 

We will allow two rows between the walks. 
Why was Woodrow wasting the warm water? 
Po 

Alex examined the exterior of the taxi. 

Fix this extra wax box before next Xmas. 


Y 
Yes, they say they may go your way any day. 
Andy may try to annoy my boy at your play. 


~ 


The dozen quizzes made the citizen dizzy. 
Inez was amazed as she gazed at my prize. 


The Business Club in the High School 


(Continued from page 390) 


5. Whatever your projects may be, con- 
duct them on a business basis using as 
many realistic business situations as 
possible. 


6. Utilize what equipment you have on 
hand and purchase better equipment. 


In conclusion I would like to state that 
with the club’s profits we are anticipating the 
purchase of a new adding machine and a 
duplicating machine for our business depart- 
ment. We can help the situation some by our 
own efforts. Let us do more worrying about 
the education of our students and less worry- 
ing about when the board of education is 
going to give us some equipment. 


Calculator Training in the Comprehensive 
High School 
(Continued from page 396) 


train them for an entire year. For these 
students the merry-go-round has stopped; 
however, the other students in the class 
follow the regular rotation plan. 

The teacher has not increased her class 
size under this plan — these Comptometer 
students are part of her regular office train- 
ing class. Her teaching load is less since 
these Comptometer students “stay put” and 
do not have to be oriented to a new machine 
at the end of each block of time. The cost 
of putting the plan in operation was not 
great. By purchasing four additional key- 
driven calculators in a school, we have a 
potential of four Comptometer students in 
each of the six daily periods, or a maximum 
of twenty-four students in a school. It has 
been a tremendous help to have this number 
of reasonably trained operators available for 
jobs in June. 

Students planning to enroll in the key- 
driven calculator course are urged to take 
typewriting, since many students find that 
additional skill is needed on many jobs. 
Students are also urged to take office training 
in addition to the calculator course so they 
will be oriented to the other common busi- 
ness machines and procedures. In other 
words, a student may actually be in two 
office training classes — one in which he 
will be part of the regular rotation plan, and 
the other in which he will stay on the key- 
driven calculator throughout the entire year. 

This is our second year in experimenting 
with this plan. The teachers see a real value 
in it. Students appreciate the opportunity 
of having one additional field of specializa- 
tion from which to choose. Certainly, em- 
ployers are grateful even for the limited 
supply of trained calculator operators which 
this plan puts on the market each June. This 
plan has been a contribution of the business 
department toward the objective of more 
vocational education in the comprehensive 
high schools. 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that 
has been published at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book 
immediately and arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, 
among other topics, “‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” ‘‘Locating Vacancies,” “‘Writing the Letter 
of Application,” and ‘‘The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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The subject of business 
law can engender from 
teachers a farrago of jeers 
or cheers. I remember 
distinctly my first assign- 
ment to teach the subject in our senior high 
school, which has an enrollment of about 
one thousand. 

My apprehensions in facing the new task 
were numerous and varied. Some of my 
surmises were rea] and others vanished when 
I met the class. Considering the “First 
semester through,” in retrospect, one char- 
acteristic requirement seems prominent in 
the study of business law. It is memoriza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the memorization requirement is 
the reason why some teachers have an aver- 
sion for business law. It is a natural reaction 
of the commercial teachers who require so 
little memory work. The majority of other 
subjects in high school propound formulae, 
tables, theorems, rules, noun-verb-adjective 
endings, conjugations, memorized defini- 
tions, classifications, diagrams, and so forth. 
Still some business law teachers become 
apologetic immediately when they request 
students to memorize some short vocabu- 
lary, definition or summary. 

There is no good reason for apologies in 
this regard. The business law teacher knows 
that, “A half-truth is a falsehood,” since it 
is a concealment of fact. A metaphor with 
memorization could be stated as, “‘A half- 
learning is no learning,” since it is incom- 
plete in fact. 

Examine the memory requirements for 
history, for science, for all the languages, for 
shorthand, for biology, for mathematics, for 
botany, for music, and so forth, and then 
never make excuses for asking for some 
memorization in one semester of business 
law. Of course, there is a great variation in 
the character of memory among different 
individuals. We have students with poor 
memories and those with prodigious memo- 
ries. 
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Considering Mnemonies 
and Business Law 


by HAROLD J. SCHNEIDER 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Mr. Schneider suggests some techniques that may 
be used to aid the memory of business law students. 


Because of the time element involved in 
teaching business law, the entire subject 
must be divided into relatively small seg- 
ments. Frequent reviews are, therefore, 
peculiar to the subject, are sound in educa- 
tional psychology, and are desirable for the 
students. Reviews are necessary in order to 
provide an opportunity for a correlation of 
the subject matter presented in different 
lessons and thereby make the applications 
evident. Review reinforces old principles so 
they are not forgotten or confused with new 
ones presented in consequent lessons. 

In preparing a review situation, if you can 
offer the students something of a ‘“‘nut- 
shell,” wrapping together the information in 
one parcel of educational material — call it 
a synopsis, skeleton, outline, or whatever 
you like — you have given them a mnemonic. 

The Winston dictionary defines a mne- 
monic as, “Aiding or improving the mem- 
ory’; mnemonics as, “The art or science of 
aiding or improving the memory.” This art 
or science is old. The records show that 
ancients devised systems of mnemonics for 
memory training and such systems have been 
in vogue to the present time. James Angell, 
of the University of Chicago, in his book 
Psychology says, “These systems mean hard 
work but they are the only methods which 
have any large general significance for the 
development of the mind.” 

The psychologist experiments a great deal 
with the memorizing of nonsense material 
because observation of the process can be 
better noted than when sensible material is 
learned. 

Suppose a list of thirty syllables is to be 
studied until it can be recited straight 
through. The learner may begin by simply 
reading the list again and again, hoping that 
it will remain. This is rote learning which is 
slow and inefficient with entirely unpredict- 
able results. 

The more intelligent student wil] study 
differently. He will note various facts about 
the list. By trial and error he will seek to 
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establish those things that will help him 
retain it. He will import meanings, more or 
less far-fetched, into the list. He may make 
a verse out of it, or a sentence, or a story. 
In other words, he studies and explores the 
jist and brings it into some group of associa- 
tions that he can retain. It is interesting to 
note that nonsense, dissimilar, or unusual 
groupings will be better retained than the 
commonplace. 


The task of originating mnemonics for the 
class falls to the teacher. We cannot expect 
students to devise these helps unless we have 
shown the way. I have frequently been 
surprised, after employing class mnemonics 
for a short time, at those devices invented 
by the students. Decided originality is often 
displayed and students are happy to offer 
their “‘creations” for the others to accept or 
reject. Some of them are better than the 
teacher’s and surely deserve praise and use, 

Let us remember the old adage, ““The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” so should 
“Paul” suggest a mnemonic that gives you 
or others no assistance in memorization but 
supplies him with all he needs to know, do 
not reject his idea or depreciate its value. It 
serves the purpose for him. Let him have it. 

My classes have used the word “Faked,” 
which we spell, ““F-A-K-I-D,” as a memory 
aid to establish when fraud exists. It can be 
arranged thus: 

F — False representation or concealment of a 

present or past material fact, 

A — Actual deceit, 

K— Knowledge of falsity or reckless disregard of 

facts, 

I — Intention to deceive, 

D — Damage caused or Deceit effected. 


We did have trouble in remembering the 
four essentials in terminating a contract 
before associating the idea of, ““A contract is 
broken by a cad.” The spelling is: 

C — Change in the law, 

A — Act of the other party, 

D — Death or Disability, 

D — Destruction of the subject matter. 


In studying sales and contracts to sell, the 
students keep the idea that, “A sale stays.” 
We say, “A sale has transfer of title and 
agreement simultaneously,” in this way: 

S — Sale, has 

T — Transfer of Title, and 

A — Agreement, (and we “forget” to include the 


Ss Simultaneous. 


Whenever we are in doubt in deciding if 
we have a contract, the class “Goes to see 
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Carl.” 
write: 
C — (See) Competent parties, 
C — Consideration, 
A — Agreement, 
R — Required form, 
L. — Legal object or bargain. 


But our spelling is “poor” as we 


For those students who need medicine for 
sore throats (since they are probably hoarse 
from reciting business law mnemonics) give 
“F and F cough drops.” Our prescription is 
that a merchant to recover something from 
a minor must prove it was: 

F — Furnished by him, 

N — Necessary and Not provided by the parents, 

F — Fair value charged. 

While we are thinking of medicine, this 
article may have been too large a “dose”’ for 
the teacher-reader. Keep what is palatable 
by remembering that mnemonics are no 
“cure-all.” They are not 100 per cent effec- 
tive. They are valuable only in so far as they 
suggest the material intended to be learned. 
To spend time memorizing the form and 
then forget the associations is to waste time 
and effort. A mnemonic is justifiable only 
so long as it aids learning. Some students 
will not be helped — others will make great 
strides with mnemonics. 

In business law memory work is a promi- 
nent requirement and the art of mnemonics 
is educationally sound according to psycho- 
logical principles of memorization. Try 
constructing your own devices. Experiment 
in class by observing the students’ response 
to your mnemonics. If the response is 
positive, you have made a_worth-while 
contribution. If the reaction is negative, try 
something different. Do not be afraid of 
changing and refining your method to 
achieve better results. 

If you are a radio fan and have already 
been persuaded by some convincing an- 
nouncer or by your own adventuresome 
spirit to try writing limericks, you should 
take a chance with writing mnemonics. This 
is your chance to perform a service to your 
students. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. 


List Price, $3.00 
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An Interesting Project in Writing 
Application and Recommendation 


Letters 


by ISABEL DAOU 
NORTH PHOENIX HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Miss Daou describes a letter-writing project 
completed in her business correspondence class. 


It is difficult to contain the enthusiasm I 
encountered when the time arrived for my 
business correspondence students to begin 
the study of writing application letters. 
During the school year we had followed a 
basic pattern of class procedure that was 
specifically different in daily happenings and 
details, yet similar to the over-all procedures 
of daily classroom routine. 

In our class, which consisted of third and 
fourth year high school girls interested in 
business careers, the atmosphere was that 
of a group (perhaps employees of an office) 
working for the same goal — gaining enough 
worth-while experiences and knowledges — 
so that each student would be able to apply 
for and secure a better position in the real 
business world. 

After the class had studied the character- 
istics of a good letter of application and had 
written several assigned letters, each student 
was asked to write her own unsolicited appli- 
cation letter for a “‘money-paying” job! 
Since the immediate results of this letter 
involved each individual future worker her- 
self, each student unanimously and without 
any special coaching, wrote an excellent 
letter of application. Each student’s letter 
was a basic application letter that these 
future job applicants could recopy and use. 
Each student also prepared a personal data 
sheet for future use. The following is a 
sample of an average application letter 
written by the students: 


Gentlemen: 


From a customer of yours, I learned that you are looking 
for an assistant this summer to help with the duties in 
your bookstore. This kind of work has always interested 
me and I would like to start work after May 31. 


I have had some typing, business training, and have 
been a library assistant for two years in the school 
library. 


I am enclosing a personal data sheet that will give you 
the necessary information, including my training and 
experience. 
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If you are interested, you may reach me by telephone at 
4-9862 or at the above address any time after three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


Yours very truly, 


(Miss) M--- A--- S--- 
Enclosure 


Now, presumably, these future business 
girls were ready to attack the employment 
world for jobs, but this question arose 
among the girls: ““What good are excellent 
application and data letters with no refer- 
ences or recommendations?” Here we had 
future business workers who were enthusi- 
astic to enter the business field but were 
equipped with no actual experience or char- 
acter recommendations. This problem 
naturally resulted in a discussion among the 
students on the topic, “Where could we 
students obtain such information that would 
help us immediately?” One student finally 
suggested a logical solution to the problem. 

The student suggested that the people who 
best know the abilities of workers are those 
who have worked with the employees and 
the people who have worked with students 
are their teachers. Is it not logical then to 
ask our teachers for recommendations? 

I assured my students that I would be 
happy to recommend such willing workers. 
To save clerical work on my part, it was 
suggested by a student, that each student 
write her own letter of recommendation and 
submit it to me for my approval and sig- 
nature. This procedure appealed to the class 
and was thereupon adopted by the class. 

Students began writing their own letter 
of recommendation, and I must say that 
they were much more truthful about some 
of their own shortcomings than I would 
have been if I had personally dictated each 
letter. For the majority of the girls, the 
time used for the first draft of the letter 
was approximately 30 minutes. I read each 
letter and gave the student permission to 
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tvpe the letter for my signature the next 
day. Never have I seen such an industrious 
group of students, each trying to think of 
her very best qualities and how to present 
them in a pleasing way. 

The following are a few examples of the 
approximately 50 recommendation letters 
that I signed: 


Gentlemen: 


Miss M--- A--- S---, an applicant for a position 
of a general office clerk, has been a student of mine 
during her high school years at North Phoeniz. 


She was average in her grades but was a hard-working 
person who tried to please everyone and was reliable and 
always willing to learn. She is a quiet, honest, sincere 
person, dresses nicely, is neat in appearance, and is 
well liked by the students in her class. 


I feel that she will make a fine worker in any office 
position she is given. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Isabel Daou 


Gentlemen: 


Miss N-- - R- - -, applicant for the position of general 
office clerk, was a student of mine in her senior year 
at North Phoenix High. 


She has always done her work to the best of her ability, 
has been reliable and co-operative, and always does 
excellent work on any job given her. 


I feel because of her high character qualifications she 
will make a fine and dependable worker in any business 
office. 


Sincerely yours, 
( V iss) Isabel Daou 
Gentlemen 


Miss M--- W---, an applicant for the position of 
typist or general office clerk, has been a student of mine 
at various times during her schooling here at North 
Phoenix High School. 

She has always shown herself to be quiet, reliable, per- 
sistent, intelligent, and painstaking. In appearance, 
manners, and speech, she is quietly behaved; she is not 
aggressive, yet she is attractive. 

My acquaintance with her limits me to these general 
items, though I know you will be able to get other 
adequate and favorable information on her other 
qualifications from other references. 


I feel because of these high character qualifications she 
will make a fine worker in any business office. 


Sincerely, 


(Miss) Isabel Daou 


Although the letters were similar in con- 
tent, each girl brought forth the character 
and personality that she hoped was the true 
one by which her friends and the business 
world would know and remember her. 

The letters of recommendation handed to 
me by students for my signature were per- 
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fectly typed letters. This was the first time 
that the class as a whole had completed an 
assignment in perfect form and on time! ! 
The letter writing project was really worth 
while because the students felt that the 
letters were practical and could be used 
when applying for jobs in the future. 








Content of the Bookkeeping Course 
(Continued from page 397) 


question. More as a gesture of good will 
and, of course, to pick up any incidental 
information that might be useful, the inter- 
viewing teachers, at the close of the inter- 
view, asked the following question: “In the 
light of your experience as a businessman, 
what do you think should be emphasized in 
the high school bookkeeping class?” Of 
course, answers to an open-end question of 
this kind are usually quite varied, sometimes 
to the point where they almost preclude 
tabulation. For this reason, when almost 
half of the businessmen interviewed volun- 
tarily expressed the belief that the theory of 
debits and credits should be stressed, it can 
be assumed that many more would have 
expressed the same opinion if the idea had 
been placed in their minds by a direct ques- 
tion such as the one suggested above. 

This survey can be criticized on several 
bases: 

(1) Noconsideration was given to medium- 
sized or large business concerns. 

(2) No attempt was made to secure a 
statistically defensible sample of small busi- 
ness firms. 

(3) It showed only the opinions of busi- 
nessmen; it is possible that many or all of 
them may have been wrong. 

(4) Preponderance of opinion alone does 
not insure correctness. 

(5) The opinions expressed may not have 
been truthful; the businessmen may have 
been trying to give the “‘teacher” the answer 
they thought the teacher wanted to hear. 

(6) Many other factors, well known to all 
of us, enter into the decision regarding 
whether or not certain content should be 
included in any course of study. 

On the other hand, if the opinions ex- 
pressed by these owners of small businesses 
are valid and if it is one of our responsibili- 
ties, as bookkeeping teachers, to prepare 
students to keep records for small businesses, 
then we should continue to emphasize the 
whole bookkeeping process, an integral part 
of which is the work done at the close of the 
fiscal period. 
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National Business Entrance Tests 

A new revised series of the National 
Business Entrance Tests is available for use 
by approved testing centers giving the 
Official Test Center Long Form Test Series. 
Schools and other approved testing centers 
may give the new series during May or June, 
and under certain conditions throughout the 
year. The latest revision of the popular 
“Business Test” series will be known as the 
“£1420 Series.” 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are sponsored jointly by the National 
Office Management Association and_ the 
United Business Education Association. 
There are three separate series of tests 
available, each designed for a different test- 
ing situation. These three different series of 
tests are: 

(1) Long Form General Testing and Screen- 
ing Series. About 2 hour duration. Used 
by business concerns for employment 
screening. Schools frequently use for train- 
ing purposes or for general testing. Easy 
to administer. Comes complete with in- 
structions and correction keys. Results 
determined promptly and easily. ‘Tests in 
this series include: stenography, typewrit- 
ing, machine calculation, bookkeeping, gen- 
eral office clerical (including filing), and 
business fundamentals and general informa- 
tion. Individual tests 50 cents. Set of six 
tests (one of each type) $2.00. Quantities 
of 25 tests (alike or assorted) $5.00. 

(2) Short Farm General Testing and Screen- 
ing Series. About 1 hour duration. For 
business concerns desiring a_ short-form 
screening test in stenography or type- 
writing. Easy to administer and _ score. 
Individual tests 50 cents. Set of six tests 
(alike or assorted) $2.00. Quantities of 25 
tests (alike or assorted) $5.00. 
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(3) Official Test Center Testing Series. 
About 2 hour duration. Latest #1420 series 
is available only to official testing centers. 
Older #1390 series is available for training 
purposes or general testing. Tests in this 
series include: stenography, typewriting, 
machine calculation, bookkeeping, general 
office clerical (including filing), and _busi- 
ness fundamentals and general information. 
Tests are scored at official scoring centers 
by specially trained examiners. Successful 
examinees are presented with National] Busi- 
ness Entrance Test Proficiency Certificates. 
Tests in this series are $1.00 each irrespective 
of the quantity ordered. 

Any school or test-sponsoring organiza- 
tion may get approval and become an official 
test center with a minimum of five examinees. 
For additional information write for the 
booklet entitled, “Information About Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests.” Orders for 
tests under $2.00 should be accompanied by 
‘ash. All inquiries should be addressed to 
Joint Committee on Tests, National Office 
Management Association, 132 West Chelten 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 

a * e 
Tri-State Spring Meeting Canceled 

The Executive Committee of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association has 
announced that the annual spring meeting 
of the Association has been canceled. The 
Committee explained that the multiplicity 
of spring meetings in the different states 
made it difficult to schedule a spring meeting 
without having too many conflicts. 

The present officers of the Association will 
continue in office until the annual meeting 
this fall, at which time new officers will be 
elected. The Executive Committee also 
announced that the¥/'ri-State Educator will 
not be published this spring. 
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Texas Business Education Conference 


The Fifth Annual Business Education 
‘onference, sponsored jointly by Texas State 
‘ollege for Women and North Texas State 
‘ollege, Denton, will be held in Hubbard 
Hall on the campus of Texas State College 
for Women, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
1) and 11. The theme of the conference will 
be “The Improvement of Instruction in 
Lusiness Education in Texas.” 


~ i 


A number of nationally known leaders in 
husiness education as well as prominent edu- 
cutors and businessmen in the Southwest 
will appear on the program. Among those 
on the program are the following: John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; Dr. John L. Rowe, asso- 
ciate professor of business education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Gregg Dahlen, Danciger 
Brothers Investments, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
president of Ft. Worth chapter of NOMA; 
Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, head, Business Edu- 
cation Department, School of Business, 
Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth; 
V. R. Alley, Alley’s Accessories, Dallas, 
Texas; Waurine Walker, assistant director, 
Division of Professional Standards, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin. 

Members of the various panel discussions 
are as follows: Basic Business Subjects — 
leader, Dr. C. O. Mitchell, associate profes- 
sor of business education, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce; Chester 
Strickland, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ton; John A. Pendery; Dr. John L. Rowe. 
Teaching Specific Business Subjects — 
leader, Dr. John L. Rowe; Corine Lamm, 
Greenville High School, Greenville; Pleas C. 
Masten, associate professor of business edu- 
cation, University of Houston; L. M. Collins, 
head, Department of Business Education, 
School of Business, North Texas State Col- 
lege; Homer Bronstad, co-ordinator, Dis- 
tributive Education, Denton High School. 
How to Use Teaching Aids Effectively — 
leader, Mary Lou Harbour, High School, 
Mt. Pleasant; Mrs. Billy Lyons, High 
School, Cooper; Mrs. Charles W. Cook, High 
School, Gatesville; Mrs. R. E. Sauls, Blinn 
College, Brenham; Lawrence E. Logsdon, 
branch manager, Texas Educational Aids, 
Dallas. How Business Education Can 
Serve the Community — leader, John A. 
Pendery; Dr. Ruth I. Anderson; Opal Smith, 
Wylie Independent School District, Wylie; 
Frances Maxwell and Jo Ann Dickson, 
Graham Public Schools, Graham; V. R. 
Alley. How to Evaluate Business Educa- 
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tion — leader, Dr. Rex F. Johnston, director, 
Department of Business and Economics, 
Texas State College for Women; Mrs. 
Margaret Bleil, Jefferson Davis Senior High 
School, Houston; Lee E. Johnson, professor 
of business and economics, Texas State 
College for Women; Mrs. Mozelle Harda- 
way, Itasca High School, Itasca; S. Auston 
Kerley, vice-principal and director of guid- 
ance, Sherman High School, Sherman. 
Conference Summary Panel — presiding, 
Henry M. Bufkin, manager, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Dallas; John A. Pendery; Dr. 
John L. Rowe; Mary Lou Harbour; Dr. 
Ruth I. Anderson; Dr. Rex F. Johnston. 
Rooms will be available in Sayers Hall, a 
college dormitory, on the Texas State College 
for Women campus at a price of $1.00 per 
person. Guests may arrive Monday, June 9, 
as rooms will be made available that evening. 
For reservations write Dr. Elsie Jenison, 
Box 3443, T.S.C.W. Station, Denton, Texas. 


a * . 
Minnesota Business Education Activities 


Minnesota business teachers elected the 
following officers to serve for the calendar 
year of 1952: president, Ramon P. Heimerl, 
University High School, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; vice-president, Vida 
Alexander, Mankato High School, Mankato; 
secretary, Marie Carlson, Faribault High 
School, Faribault; treasurer, Harvey Wag- 
ner, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. 
Evelyn Determan of the University of 
Minnesota is serving on the executive 
board, since she is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the group. 

Plans are being formulated for the fall 
convention of the Association in conjunction 
with the Minnesota Vocational Association 
and the Minnesota Education Association 
on October 23 and 24. Features of the pro- 
gram will be problem sessions on specific 
questions submitted by teachers throughout 
the state. Sectional meetings on typing, 
shorthand, distributive education, basic 
business, and bookkeeping will also be held. 
A general luncheon for all business teachers 
will feature a speaker on public relations for 
the business teacher. 

Membership Chairman Richard Embert- 
son of Northfield High School, Northfield, is 
busy activating former members and recruit- 
ing new members from the one thousand 
business teachers in the state. 

Newsletters are being published this year 
by Co-editors Marjorie Swanson, Univer- 
sity High School, and Bert Marconnet of 
Central High School, Minneapolis. 
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e The cash basis is used in Part Il; the 
accrual basis starts in Part II 


e Records of small businesses are em- 
phasized in early chapters 


e A simple four-column journal is intro- 
duced early for practical reasons and a 
seven-column cash journal is introduced 
in Project 2 


e Self-checking devices are given more 
prominence 


e Improvements have been made in the 
step-by-step procedures and in the illus- 
trations 


e Standard practices, terminology, forms, 
and procedures are used 

















Marshall Active in Nebraska 


s Chester O. Marshall, a 
: commerce teacher in the 
High School at Kearney, 
Nebraska, has become 
quite a leader in educa- 
tion in his state. He is 
now a candidate for 
president of the Ne- 
braska State ‘Teachers 
Association. 

The people of Kearney 
are proud of Mr. Mar- 
shall. He is not only 
active in local civic and 
professional affairs, but 
he has also been presi- 
dent of the Kearney Edu- 
cation Association; president of District IV 
of the Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion; president of Classroom Teachers of 
District IV, Nebraska State Education 
Association; and has served in several other 
offices in educational circles in the state. 

* . - 


1952 Business Education Yearbook 

The ninth American Business Education 
Yearbook, published under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Business Teachers 
Association, is entitled “Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education.” The 
objectives of this volume are to present 
information and discussions of plans and 
procedures that will be of interest to school 
administrators, business department heads, 
teachers, and others responsible for business 
education programs. 

The work of the editorial staff of the 
Yearbook was co-ordinated by Ernest A. 
Zelliot, Des Moines Public Schools, editor. 
There are twenty-four chapters in the Year- 
book, covering the most current and perti- 
nent problems in the administration and 
supervision of business education. These 
twenty-four chapters represent contribu- 
tions by thirty outstanding leaders. 

Copies of the Yearbook may be ordered 
from New York University Bookstore, 239 
Green Street, New York 3, New York. 
The Yearbook sells for $3.75. 














C. O. Marshall 


Maryland Meeting 


The Maryland Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland, on Saturday, March 15, 
in conjunction with the 34th Annual Spring 
Meeting for Vocational Education Leader- 
ship, sponsored by the Maryland Vocational 
Association. 

Miss L. Blanche Stevens, Towson High 
School, presided. “Business Education in 
Action” was the theme. Speakers and their 
topics were as follows: James G. Brown, 
Patterson Park High School, Baltimore — 
“Field Trips’; Joseph P. Murray, Kenwood 
High School, Raspeburg — “Commercial 
Supplementary Teaching Material’; Robert 
J. Phelan, Baltimore City College — “Films 
and Filmstrips’”; Walter M. Snyder, Dun- 
dalk High School — ‘Miscellaneous Teach- 
ing Aids.” 

Advisers for the meeting were: Thomas M. 
Greene, supervisor of business education of 
Baltimore County; E. Duncan Hyde, super- 
visor of business education, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Helen T. Hearn, co-ordinator of work- 
study, Baltimore; and Forest L. Lawton, 
supervisor of distributive education, Balti- 


more. ° e e 


Oregon Business Education Workshop 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
is offering a two-week (June 23-July 4) 
summer workshop for business teachers. 
Madeline Strony, educational director of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Gregg Divi- 
sion, will serve as instructor for the two 
weeks. 

During the two-week period Mrs. Strony 
will emphasize teaching procedures and 
techniques in three phases of business train- 
ing: shorthand, transcription, and secretarial 
practices. Mrs. Strony is well known for her 
outstanding teaching demonstrations. 


Three graduate credits can be earned for 
the workshop period and twelve credits for 
the full eight-week session. For further 
information concerning the workshop and 
summer session write to Dr. Ted Yerian, 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation and Secretarial Science, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 





Cincinnati 2 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Michigan Summer Conference 


The annual business education conference 
of the University of Michigan summer ses- 
sion will be held again at St. Mary’s Lake 
‘‘amp, Battle Creek, Michigan, on July 11 
‘o 13, inclusive. These summer conferences 
have been very successful. There are 
excellent accommodations for meetings as 
well as for rooms and meals. The cost is 
very reasonable for those who attend. 

The following problems will be discussed 
at the 1952 conference: (1) ““How to Improve 
the Status, Loads, and Working Conditions 
of Business Teachers; (2) “How to Borrow 
Public Relations Techniques from Business 
and Industry”; (3) ““How to Discover and 
l'se the Community.” 

Leaders from education, industry, and 
government will be used as consultants. For 
more details write to Dr. J. M. Trytten, 1002 
University High School Building, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


O'Toole Appointed at Boston College 


Mary Courtney O’Toole has been named 
assistant professor of education at the new 
Boston College School of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. She will open the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the College 
in September, 1952. 

For the past five years Miss O’Toole has 
been on the faculty of Boston University 
and during the past three summers has been 
offering graduate courses in business educa- 
tion at Catholic University, where she served 
as chairman of the department in 1951. 
Miss O’ Toole is an honor graduate of Boston 
University. In January she was elected to 
honorary life membership in Pi Gamma 
Mu, national social science honor society. 
She has written for several of the periodicals 
in business education. 


Southwest Conference at Las Vegas 


The Southwest Conference on Business 
Education, held each summer on the campus 
of New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, will be held this year on June 13 and 
14. The conference will, as usual, take its 
cue from the Friday morning keynote ad- 
dress to be delivered by a top businessman 
in the Southwest. From that point, the 
problems and needs of business will be 
studied in terms of classroom preparation 
and desirable standards of attainment. 


Prominent figures from business education 
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will be on hand. For the fourth consecutive 
year Dr. Paul Lomax, head of the Business 
Education Department of New York Uni- 
versity, will take part in the conference as 
well as teach in the regular summer session 
at Highlands University. Other program 
leaders include: Dr. Albert C. Fries, chair- 
man of the Secretarial Science Department, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
Dr. John L. Rowe, associate professor of 
education, Columbia University, New York 
City; John A. Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati; Philip S. Pepe 
of Remington Rand, Inc. 

The program, now being developed under 
the direction of Vernon Payne, founder of 
the conference and head of the Business 
Administration Department at Highlands 
University, will be available soon and will 
be mailed upon request. 


New York City Teachers Meet 


It is expected that more than 1,000 
teachers will attend the annual convention 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity, to be held 
on Saturday, May 10, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. 

“Coming to Grips in the Classroom with 
Problems Created by the New Program” 
will be the convention theme. This problem 
will be developed in a series of morning 
section meetings in which the participating 
groups will include the Accounting and Law 
Teachers Association, Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association, Merchandising 
Teachers Association, Pitman Commercial 
Teachers Association, and the Private Busi- 
ness School Teachers Association. 


Ohio Business Education Conference 


Ohio State University, Columbus, will 
hold its annual summer conference for busi- 
ness teachers on June 27 and 28. The theme 
of the conference will be “Building for Busi- 
ness Efficiency”’ and will highlight improved 
practices in typewriting, shorthand, tran- 
scription, and English fundamentals in all 
areas of business education. 


Among the guest speakers will be Goldina 
Fisher of Gregg Publishing Company and 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. The 
two-day conference will open at 1:30 p.m. 
on Friday, June 27, in the Recreation Room 
of the University School. 
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Wichita Business Education Day 


On April 24 the Business Education De- 
partment of Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas, sponsored a Business Edu- 
cation Day. The purpose of Business Edu- 
cation Day is to give those students who are 
specializing in business education a firsthand 
business experience. Students majoring in 
the various areas of business education 
were released from regular school day 
responsibilities to visit local business firms 
for the day. After the planned visitations, 
the students met at the Broadview Hotel for 
luncheon and a program. ¥ 

The aims of Business Education Day for 
business education majors are: 

1. To give business students an opportunity to see 


business in operation. 

2. To give students an opportunity to meet business- 

men. 

3. To bring the department of business and business- 
men into closer working relationship. 

4. To give the student an opportunity to dress as he 
would if applying for a position. 

5. To teach business etiquette. 

6. To give the students training in working out the 
details of a large meeting. 


~!) 


. To prepare business education majors for adult 
responsibilities. 

Business Education Day is planned and 
organized by the business students and 
teachers. Each student committee elects a 
student chairman and a business teacher is 
assigned to each student chairman. A Steer- 
ing Committee, composed of the chairman 
of each group, co-ordinates all the activities 
of Business Education Day. All the com- 
mittees plan and organize the activities for 
Business Education Day. 

” - e 
Business Education in Wyoming 

Two years ago the business teachers in 
the state of Wyoming were confined to 
acquaintances within their own depart- 
ments; but during this past vear a friendly 
interest in the Wyoming Business Education 
Association has been created through the 
Newsletter, a publication compiled and edited 
by the members of the Wyoming Business 
Education Association. Besides the special 
messages about the national, state, and 
regional conventions, the Newsletter has 
carried many articles written by commercial 
teachers throughout the state. The News- 
letter is distributed not only to members, 
but also to all other business teachers in 
Wyoming. This co-operative publication 
has supplied the necessary link to draw the 
business teachers closer together. 
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The following are the committee chair- 
men: Membership — Jim Zancanella, Reli 
ance; Organization — O. A. Libbey, Wheat- 
land; Research—R. L. Hitch, Laramie: 
Publicity O’Daniel, Cheyenne: 
F.B.L.A,— Margaret Black, Laramie; 
Newsletter — Barbara Ramer, Sunrise; T'est- 
ing — Vincent East, Ranchester. 


— Cassie 


Plans are now being made for the third 
state meeting. In order to conserve time, as 
distance is one of the major problems, all 
business to be taken up at the state meeting 
will be outlined and in the hands of each 
member before the meeting next fall. 


Wren Goes to Stanford 


Dale F. Wren has been appointed assistant 
professor of education in charge of the busi- 
ness education program of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Mr. Wren received his Bachelor’s 
degree in commerce from San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, and his 
Master’s degree in education from Stanford 
University. He expects to complete his 
Doctor of education degree in June of this 
year. 

Mr. Wren served for four and one half 
years in the United States Army Air Force 
as pilot and administrative officer. From 
1946 to 1949 he was head of the Business 
Education Department of Calaveras Union 
High School. He served as educational 
planning consultant in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, from 1950-51. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.12, subject to 


school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 1 























Wisconsin Institute 


The sixth annual Institute in Business 
Kduecation will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, on July 28-30, 1952. 
Kusiness teachers, school administrators, and 
others interested in business education are 
invited to attend. 

The sessions this year wil) deal directly 
with problems in business education as they 
exist in the high schools of Wisconsin and 
in neighboring states. The opening session 
will be devoted to a discussion of desirable 
curricular practices in business education 
in Wisconsin schools. The recommendations 
in the “Business Education Handbook for 
the Secondary Schools of Wisconsin,” pub- 
lished by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, will be discussed. Other sessions 
will be devoted to teaching practices. 

Louis A. Leslie and Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Gregg Divi- 
sion, will give teaching demonstrations and 
lead discussions in three of the sessions. 

All sessions will be held in the Great Hall 
of the Union Building on the University of 
Wisconsin campus. Registration will begin 
at 9:30 a.m. on Monday, July 28. On Mon- 
day afternoon Dr. Fayette H. Elwell, dean 
of the School of Commerce of the University 
of Wisconsin, will give the welcoming ad- 
dress. Following Dr. Elwell’s address, Dr. 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
will speak on the topic, “Desirable Cur- 
ricular Practices in Business Education for 





Wisconsin High Schools.” A group discussion 
will follow Dr. Hosler’s address. 

An informal party, sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Business Education Association, will 
be held from 7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day. On Tuesday morning John Dettman, 
University of Minnesota, Duluth, will speak 
on the topic, “Improving the Bookkeeping 
Course,” and on Tuesday afternoon Louis 
A. Leslie will speak on the topic, “Devices in 
the Teaching of Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion.” A picnic and outing will be held on 
Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Alan Lloyd 
will speak on the topic “Methodology in the 
Teaching of Typewriting.” A group discus- 
sion will follow this address. “Devices in 
the Teaching of Typewriting” will be Dr. 
Lloyd’s topic for Wednesday afternoon. 

No fee will be charged for attendance. 
The University Housing Bureau, 434 Ster- 
ling Court, will aid persons attending the 
Institute to secure housing accommodations 
either in private homes or in student homes. 
For this type of accommodation write to 
the Housing Bureau. 

Hotel accommodations may be 
writing to any of the following Madison 
hotels: Belmont, Edgewater, Loraine, Park. 

For additional information concerning the 


had by 


Institute write to Dr. Russel] J. Hosler, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison. 











Gamma Mu chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education fraternity, was 


installed at Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, on March 1. Mina M. John- 


Ball State Teachers 
Indiana, was in charge 
Three Xi chapter mem- 


son, national organizer, 
College, Muncie, 
of the installation. 


New P.O.P. Chapter at Marshall College 


bers from Ball State Teachers College and 
the president of Beta Pi chapter at Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia, 
Miss Johnson. 

Mrs. Irene C. Evans is sponsor of the new 
chapter. The charter members are shown 
in the picture below: 


assisted 
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Suggestions for Improved Student-Teaching Procedures 


Submitted by Thomas J. Serafino, Jr. 
Stafford High School 
Stafford Springs, Connecticut 


The general purpose of a recent study I 
made regarding student teaching in _ busi- 
ness education was to determine the nature 
of practices, procedures, and activities .of 
student teachers in business education dur- 
ing their student-teaching period as well as 
to obtain their evaluation of these student- 
teaching experiences. This study was made 
as partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Master of Education degree at Boston 
University’s School of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A total of 488 check lists were distributed 
to students who had completed their student 
teaching in business education during the 
school year 1949-50. Sixteen teacher- 
training institutions in the East and Mid- 


west were represented in the 323 returns 
that were received and tabulated. Some of 
the pertinent findings of the study are 
presented below: 

Most Serious Teaching Problems. Motivat- 
ing students and providing for individual 
differences proved to be the most serious of 
the teaching problems of the student teachers 
with both being so indicated by about 20 per 
cent of the respondents. About 50 per cent 
of the respondents placed these two problems 
among their five most serious teaching prob- 
lems. Other problems met by the student 
teachers in order of frequency were maintain- 
ing well-balanced teacher and student par- 
ticipation in recitation, establishing stand- 
ards, and measuring achievement. Problems 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVED STUDENT TEACHING PROCEDURES 








| 323 Schools 








Suggestion 
Number | Per Cent 
Permit student teachers to work alone more often 179 55.4 
Allow student teachers to experiment with own methods| 
rather than always following those of teacher-critic | 171 52.9 
Provide more student-teaching experience | 155 180) 
Provide more training in classroom management and handling 
routine problems, including discipline 149 16.2 
Provide opportunities to develop skill in directing extra-| 
curricular activities 147 15 6 
Minimize formal lesson planning as student teaching pro- 
gTeSses . 140 13.3 
Provide more constructive criticism on part of teacher-critic 124 | 38.3 
Provide better preparation for teaching before student | 
teaching 107 | 33.1 
Give sufficient advance notice before student teacher is called 
upon to teach 18 24.2 
Supervise student teacher even after he has started teaching +1 12.7 
| 

Require formal lesson planning | 31 9.6 

| 
No response . | 8 2.5 
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in presenting subject matter, handling rou- 
tine, and making assignments were ranked 
least important. 

Most Valuable Outcomes. Obtaining skill 
in procedures, methods, and techniques in 
teaching business subjects was indicated by 
over 60 per cent of the respondents as one 
of their first three choices for the most 
valuable outcome of their student-teaching 
experience. Other outcomes rating high in 
total frequency were the recognition of 
students’ interests, abilities, and needs in 
class instruction and increased mastery of 
subject matter taught. Rated as least 
valuable of the outcomes of their student- 
teaching period were experience and ability 
in constructing, administering, scoring, and 
interpreting tests and ability to direct extra- 
curricular activities. 

Suggestions for Improved Student-Teaching 
Procedures. More than 50 per cent of the 
student teachers suggested that they be 
permitted to work alone more often, and 


that they be allowed to experiment with their 
own methods rather than always follow the 
methods of their teacher critics. More 
opportunities to develop skill in directing 
extracurricular activities was also mentioned 
frequently by the respondents. These sug- 
gestions agree with evidence throughout the 
study that indicates that student teachers 
want more student teaching of a more 
realistic nature. Noticeable was the desire 
to do more teaching “on their own,” using 
their own ideas and suggestions. This may 
or may not be practicable in different 
student-teaching situations. 

A felt need for more experience in assisting 
the critic in guiding extracurricular activities 
was repeatedly expressed. Less than 10 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that they 
participated often in such extracurricular 
activities as clubs, sports, and social events. 

A list of the suggestions for improved 
student-teaching procedures is shown on 
page 414. 





New York University Conference 


The Thirteenth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Summer Conference of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, will be held on 
Wednesday, July 23, 1952, in LaGuardia 
Hall at the southeast corner of Washington 
Square. The general theme of this con- 
ference will be: “Business and the Secondary 
School Curriculum.” 

The plan of the program is as follows: 


First General Session 
9:30 A.M.-10:30 A.M. 


Greetings from the School of Education Administra- 
tion 

Redesigning the Secondary School Curriculum 

Statement Concerning Study Groups 


Curriculum Study Groups 
10:45 A.M.-12:00 noon 


Group I— Business Office Requirements and the 
Secondary School Curriculum 


Group II— Business Merchandising Requirements 
and the Secondary School Curriculum 


Group III — Business Consumer Needs and the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum 


Group IV — Curriculum Research and the Sec- 

ondary School Business Curriculum 
Luncheon Session 
12:30 p.m.-3:00 P.M. 

Greetings from the University General Administra- 
tion 

Address: ‘“‘Business Economic Trends” 

Reports of the Four Group Leaders 
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Dr. Whitten, Thirty Years a President 


Dr. R. H. Whitten of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California, takes time out to 
glance at the reminder of his thirty vears as 
president of Woodbury College. Woodbury 
College, which is one of the nation’s oldest 
collegiate business institutions, was founded 
in 1884. The courses taught range from 


advertising, journalism, accounting, foreign 
trade, business management, and art to 
fashion merchandising, salés management, 
and secretarial. 




















South Dakota Clinic 


The annual Business Teachers Clinic, 
sponsored by the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 23 and 24. Methods and 
techniques in the teaching of typewriting 
will be featured in this vear’s clinic, with T. 
James Crawford, University of Pittsburgh, 
in charge of these sessions. 

Distributive education in the South 
Dakota schools will be presented under the 
direction of Dona Brown, co-ordinator of 
distributive education, Huron High School, 
Huron, South Dakota. Also included on 
the program will-be round-table sessions 
devoted to problems in the teaching of book- 
keeping, under the direction of Arthur 
Tschetter, head, Commercial Department, 
Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, South Dakota, and problems in the 
teaching of shorthand and _ transcription 
under the direction of Hulda Vaaler, pro- 
fessor of secretarial training, University of 
South Dakota. 

Complete information about the clinic 
may be obtained by writing to Hulda Vaaler, 
director, Business Teachers Clinic, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, South 


Dakota. 
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INTENSIVE 
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CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 

ING provides intensive pre- -employment training in the 

ic information and skills that are required for clerical 
ment and in business offices. 
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U.C.L.A. Conference 


The Business Education Department of 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
will hold a summer conference on July 18 
and 19. The theme of the conference will 
be “‘Business Education — A Forecast.” 

The program will be slanted toward junior 
colleges, but should be of interest to high 
school and four year college instructors as 
well. Some of the problems to be discussed 
are: “Providing for the Wider Range of 
Individual Differences in a Changing Stu- 
dent Population,” “Recruiting and Retain- 
ing for Tomorrow,” “Anticipating New 
Community Relationships.” Outstanding 
men in the field of education and business 
education will deliver addresses at the dinner 
and luncheon meetings to be held on the 
18th and 19th, respectively. A group dis- 
cussion also will be conducted. 

Registration for the convention will begin 
at 3:30 p.m. on July 18. An orientation meet- 
ing will be held at 4:00 p.m., followed by a 
dinner meeting at 6:30. On July 19 delegates 
will meet in groups according to their in- 
interests. At 10:45 a summary meeting will 
be held to report the deve lopments i in each of 
the interest areas from the 9:00 o’clock 
meetings. A luncheon meeting at 12:15 will 
be the last activity of the conference. 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Business Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and 
Equipment 


Office Reference 
Material 


Communications 


Correspondence 


for clerks, 
Filing 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Tests of Aptitudes and 
Dallas 1 Capacities 














Mountain-Plains Conference 


“Organization Toward Better Business 
iducation”’ is the theme for the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Conference to be 
held on the campus of the University of 
lyenver, Denver, Colorado, on June 26-28. 
susiness teachers of this region will have an 
opportunity to attend the Representative 
Assembly of the United Business Education 
Association which is to be held in connection 
with the Mountain-Plains convention on 
Saturday morning, June 28. Delegates to 
the Representative Assembly are cordially 
invited to attend the Friday and Saturday 
professional and sectional meetings of the 
Mountain-Plains program. Sectional meet- 
ings will be handled by outstanding business 
education leaders in the fields of typewriting, 
shorthand, distributive education, office 
practice, and general business. 

Many interesting events designed to pro- 
vide good fun and fellowship will be offered 
to those who attend the conference. Included 
are such highlights as a picnic in the Rockies 
and tours to various industries. Anyone 
wishing further details of the conference 
should write to Earl G. Nicks, general chair- 


man of the convention, 1445 Cleveland 
Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 
2 J = 


Work-Experience Program at Temple 


In order to obtain actual supervised work 
experience in distributive education, 
teachers may enroll in a special course at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, this sum- 
mer. The program extends from June 30 
to August 8. 

The students will be employed by the 
Gimbel Brothers, a department store, in a 
regular paid capacity and will follow a 
prescribed work schedule. There will be two 
seminars of two hours each every week. 

Samuel W. Caplan, Temple University, 
is in charge of the program. 


N.B.E.L. Meets in Philadelphia 


The National Business Education League 
held its fifth annual convention in Phila- 
delphia on April 15 and 16. C. W. Maxwell, 
president of the William Penn Business 
Institute, Philadelphia, was convention 
chairman. Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson, St. 
Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia, presided. 

The theme of the convention was “Busi- 
ness Education Looks Ahead in a Period of 
World Crisis.” 
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Testimonial to Twenty-five Years of Service 


The business teachers 
of the state of New York 
have been honoring a 
man who has been serv- 
ing them for twenty-five 
years. The man who has 
been honored on a num- 
ber of occasions is Clinton 
A. Reed, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Edu- 
‘sation, New York. 

Testimonial dinners 
have already been given 





for Mr. Reed in New 
York City, Syracuse, 
Albany, Binghamton, 


Clinton Reed 


Rochester, Buffalo, 
Farmingdale, and White Plains. During 
these testimonial dinners teachers of the 
state have expressed their affection for 
Mr. Reed and appreciation of the work that 
he has done with them and for them. 


Mr. Reed is a graduate of the University 
of New Hampshire and of New York State 
College for Teachers. He has completed 
graduate work at Yale University and New 
York University. Before beginning his work 
with the state of New York he had five 
years of business experience, two years of 
military service, and ten years of teaching 
experience. He served as state supervisor 
of business education for twelve years and 
has since served thirteen years as chief. 


Throughout his career Mr. Reed has been 
active in many professional associations and 
as an author of textbooks and professional 
articles. He was editor of the 1937 yearbook 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and was president of that Association in 
1942. 


North Carolina Teachers Meet 


The business education department of the 
North Carolina Education Association held 
its annual meeting in the Green Room of the 
S & W Cafeteria, Asheville, on March 28. 
James A. Crawford, personnel officer, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Oteen, North 
Carolina, was the principal speaker. He 
spoke on the topic, “Training and Placing 
Students in Civil Service Work.” 

Officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year are: president, Lois Frazier, Brevard 
College, Brevard; vice-president, Rena Bate- 
man, High School, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Jack Barnett, High School, 
Murphy. 
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NOMA International Conference 


More than 500 delegates from 74 chapters 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion have registered for the 33rd Interna- 
tional Conference and Annual Office Equip- 
ment and Machinery Exposition, to be held 
at the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, on May 18-22, 1952. More than 
half of the delegates registered are from 
East of the Mississippi and eight from 
Canada. One Swedish office executive has 
registered. 

The speakers and their topics for the con- 
ference are as follows: 

Oliver M. Prentice, secretary, treasurer, 
and director of Island Tug & Barge Ltd., 
Victoria—““The Office Executive’s Obliga- 
tion to His Profession Outside His Com- 
pany” 

C. A. Stillwagen, corporate secretary, 
Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego — 
“The Office Executive’s Obligation to His 
Employees” (In a large office) 

Robert A. Obrock, office manager and 
assistant treasurer, Hawaiian Dredging 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu—‘“The Office 
Executive’s Obligation to His Employees” 
(In a small office) 

Hjalmar P. Markelius, director of 
Ericeson, Inc., Stockholm, Sweden — ban- 
quet speaker 

Dr. R. P. Brecht, chairman, Department 
of Industry and Geography, University of 
Pennsylvania, and NOMA International 
President — ““The Office Executive’s Obliga- 
tions as a Citizen” 

Walter M. Casey, economist and member 
of Beaumont chapter — “What Is America’s 
Objective: Freedom or International Peace?” 

J. Houston Barnes, office manager of 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
North Carolina, National Director in 
NOMA’s Area 3 — “The Office Executive’s 
Obligations to His Employer and Top 
Management” 

Harold W. Stewart, assistant secretary, 
office manager and director of Methods 
Division, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco —‘‘The Office Executive’s 
Obligation to His Profession Within His 
Own Company” 

Dr. Theodore J. Barnowe, associate 
professor of human relations and adminis- 
tration, University of Washington, Seattle — 
**The Office Executive’s Obligation to Build 
and Maintain Loyalty and Co-operation” 

In addition to the technical session 
speakers the program will feature a panel 
discussion of office methods, machines, and 
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forms design and control. The moderator 
of the panel will be Kermit Crawley, chair- 
man of the Business Education Department, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Other 
members of the panel will be: R. A. Burk- 
holder, office manager of Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland, Oregon; Arthur H. Gager, 
staff director of Technical Division, NOMA 
National Office; George R. Carman, manager 
of Office Operations Department, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 

In order to give delegates from Eastern 
chapters the benefit of reduced travel rates 
as well as a colorful trip to and from the 
conference, special rail tours have been 
arranged for NOMA by the U. S. Travel 
Agency, Ine. One tour has been planned for 
travel to the conference and a choice of two 
return tours has been made available. 

On May 13 the “NOMA Special” train 
will be made up in Chicago, composed of 
Pullman cars bringing members from east of 
there. Enroute to San Francisco the train 
will stop at the Grand Canyon, Yosemite 
National Park, and other famous parts of 
the West. On the return trip one group will 
take a Northern route, through Victoria, 
Vancouver, Lake Louise, and Banff. The 
group taking the Southern route will pass 
through Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, 
and Colorado Springs. 


New Hampshire Forms D.E. Organization 


The distributive education co-ordinators 
of New Hampshire formed a state organiza- 
tion for the purpose of exchanging ideas, 
improving their respective programs through 
guest speakers, and furthering distributive 
education in New Hampshire. The senior 
students training for distributive education 
were invited to join the state association. 

Officers for the new state organization 
are: president, J. Paul McKillop; vice- 
president, Mary Foley; secretary, Regina 
Thornton; publicity chairman, Charles 
Mitchell. 


Swanson Appointed Head 


Dr. H. G. Gebert, dean of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, has announced 
that Robert M. Swanson, assistant professor 
of business education, who has served as 
acting head of the Business Education De- 
partment since September, 1951, has been 
named head of the department. 

Mr. Swanson went to Thiel College in 
September, 1948, as an"instructor ineco- 
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Applied 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Piper — Fifth Edition 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 

The five fundamental steps in the teaching process are explained in detail below. 
In addition to these five basic instructional steps there is a cies bre 

the subject matter for easy teaching and easy learning. For exampl 
explanation and each sample of a solution is broken down into the 
steps that a student should follow in solving problems. 


PLANNED REVIEW FOR MASTERY 
To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic plann 
review which is cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is p 
alive all knowledges and skills that have been learned in previous 
addition there are special sections at the end of the book consisting of drill 
accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


enue ~ COMPLEX GRADED enone 


culty and sequence. Easy principles come first and more difficult principl 
come later. Easier problems come first and hard - 1 ne | 
prepare students for complex problems, the 


r Wroaniam 
PLUMS Lil 


f ordinate skills and knowledges are presented 
* early so that when a difficult principle is to | 


taught the student has already learned everythina 
except the one new principle. 





South-Western penanintates Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Educatio 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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schools that have co- -operated by submitting listings. 
tion. 


California 


SACRAMENTO—SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 28-August 1. Business Education Workshop; Problems 
in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Principles of Business Education; Office Skills for Teachers. 
Address, Dr. Marion Lamb. 

SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL” 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 23—August 1. Seminar in Problems 
and Issues of Business Education; Curriculum and Instruction 
in Basic Business Subjects; subject matter courses in World 
Business, Accounting, Marketing, Secretarial, Office Manage- 
ment; subject matter courses in general education. Post Session, 
August §-August 22. Workshop on Economic Education. 
Address, Leo F. Cain, Director of Summer Sessions. 


Florida 
TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 18—August 8. 


Subject matter courses in general education and business edu- 
eation. Address, Office of Registrar. 


North Carolina 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: _ First 
Term, June 2-July 9. Beginning Typing; Office Machines; 
Accounting Practice; Business Law; Advanced Business Law; 
Elementary Econonics. Second Term, July 10-August 15. 
Intermediate Typing; Introduction to Business; Office Ma 
chines; Office Management; Salesmanship; Skill Building in 
Typing; Elementary Economics; Public Finance. Address, 
Leo WwW. Jenkins, Dean. 


North Dakota 
DICKINSON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 


August 1. Business Correspondence; Business Organization; 
Economics; other subjects on demand. Address, John J. Coffelt, 
Registrar. 

GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA: 
June 23-August 15. Typewriting; Office Machines and Filing; 
Co-operative Business Education; Methods of Improvement 
of Typewriting Instruction; Fourth Annual Business Education 
Conference; subject matter courses in Economics; subject 
matter courses in Accounting. Address, Dr. M. Adeline Olson. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9-August 
1. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Dr. O. A. 


DeLong. 
Ohio 
AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 16-July 25. 


Subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
Howard R. Evans, Director of Summer Session. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 16-August 8. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Operation of Business Machines; 
Seminar in Business Teaching Problems. Address, Doris 
Sponseller, Department of Secretarial Studies 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING G REEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: June 9-August 1. Beginning Typewriting; Cur- 
riculum Problems in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting. Address, before May 30, Dr. E. G. 
Knepper; after May 30, Dr. Galen Stutsman. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: June 
13-July 19. Methods and Materials in Business Correspond- 
ence; Methods and Materials in Office Practice; Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkee ping; Beginning Shorthand; Be ginning 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Advanced Accounting. 
Address, Dr. Harold Leith, Teachers College. 

CLEVELAND- JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terma, June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses in the College of Arts and Science 8; under- 
graduate courses in the School of Business, Economics, and 
Government. Address, H. B. Rodman, S. J. 

CLEVELAND—CLEVELAND COLLEGE, WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 16-July 26; 
July 28-September 6. Subject matter courses in Accounting; 
Business Law; Bauking and Finance; Economic Principles and 
Problems; History of Economic Thought; Thesis Seminar in 
pene may Labor Problems; Principles of Marketing; Sales- 
manship; Advertising Problems; Beginning Shorthand; Begin- 
ning Typing; Intermediate and hao Shorthand; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Typing; Methods of Teaching the 
Business Subjects; other subject matter courses in business, 
economics, and general education. Address, C. Wilson Randle, 
Dean, School of Business. 
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Summer School Announcements— Continued from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


Another list of schools was published in the April issue. 
Teachers who are interested in enrolling i in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed informa- 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: 


Two Terms, 


June 16-July 23; July 24-August 29. Graduate courses in the 
teaching of Office Practice, Basic Business Subjects, Secre- 
tarial Subjects, Bookkeeping, Distributive Education; Re- 


search in Business Education. Address, Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Room 228, Journalism Building. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 
16—July 25; July 28-August 29. Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Im yrovement of the Instruction of Secretarial Science; 
Seminar in Business Education; Office Machines. Address, 
Registrar. 

OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: 
July 25; July 28-August 29. Business and Government; Taxa- 
tion and Business; Real Estate; Personnel Administration; 
Advertising Procedure; M: irketing and Advertising Surveys; 
Wholesaling; Labor Problems; Financial Policies of Corpora- 
tions; other subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, C. H. Robinson, Director. 


SPRINGFIELD— WITTENBERG 


Two Terms, June 16- 


COLLEGE: Three 


Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21-August 23; August 25- 
September 5. Accounting. Address, Dean Wendell C. Nystrom, 
Director. 


WILMINGTON— WILMINGTON COLLEGE: 
June 9-July 12; July 14-August 15. 
Address, Graydon W. Yaple. 

YOUNGSTOWN—YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16. Subject matter 
courses in business education. Address, Robert L. Miller, Dean 
of School of Business Administration. 


Oklahoma 

ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 2-July 
$1. Subject matter courses in Accounting and Secretarial. 
Address, Dr. C. F. Spencer. 

ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 26- 
July 24. Methods of Teaching the Business Subjects; courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. Address, Office of the 
Registrar. 

EDMOND 
August 1. 


Two Terms, 
Economic History of U. S. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 2- 


All courses needed to complete a major for state 


teaching certificate. Address, M. L. Bast, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 
NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 4- 


August 4. Principles of Business Education; Principles and 
Practices in Vocational Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business Subjects; Business Education in the “9 wi 


School; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Dr. R. 
Rackley, Dean, College of Education. 
STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 


Regular Session, May 31- July 26; Intersession, July 26—August 
22. Sixth Annual Regional Conference on Business Education; 
Apprentice Teaching in Business Education; Teaching Sec- 
retarial Business Subjects; Teaching Bookkeeping and General 
Business Subjects; Thesis in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Field 
Study in Business Education; High School Business Curriculum; 
Review of Research in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction - 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Principles and Philosophy of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Thesis in Distributive Education; Seminar . Distribu- 
tive Education; Field Problems in Distributive Education; 
Problems and Methods in Distributive Education; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Distributive Education Program; 
Distributive Education Workshop; Improvement of Instruction 
in Merchandising; Directed Business Practice; other subject 
matter courses in business; subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Raymond D. Thomas, Dean, Division of 
Commerce. 
TAHLEQUAH- 


NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 26-July 24. i 


All courses required for standard certification 
in Oklahoma. Address, Noble Bryan, Registrar. 
TULSA—UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 2-August 1. 
Current Trends and Problems in Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typing; Improvement of Instruction in 
Office |Practice and Business Machines. Address, Clyde Blan- 
chard, Head, Graduate Division Business Education. 
WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: May 26-July 24. Typewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Business Law; Economic Problems; Office Practice; Civil 
Service; Office Machines; Business Mathematics; Business 
E nglish. Address, Dr. Clarence McCormick, Dean of Administra- 


tion. 
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Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 28- 
August 15. Two-week Shorthand and Secretarial Workshop; 
Current Practices in Typewriting; Current Practices in Office 
Procedure; Practicum in Business Education; Teaching Socio- 
susiness Subje cts in the Secondary Schools; Proble -ms in Busi- 
ness Education; Two-Week Workshop in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Research and Reading; undergraduate courses in Stenog- 
r me be Office Procedure, and Office Organization and Manage- 
ment; Accounting; Law; Marketing; other subject matter 
courses in business educ vation. Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, Head 
of Business Education Department. 

EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 23-August 
15. Subject matter courses in business education. Address 
P. B. Jacobson, Dean, or Jessie Smith, School of Business. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 2-June 20; Regular Session, June 28—August 1; 
Post-Session, August ee mew 22. Auditing; Taxation; Short- 
hand-Typewriting Workshop; Co-operative Store Practice; 
Money and Ba Pian Economics I and II. Address, R. G. 
Hallisy, Director, Business Education Department. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
June 2-June 21; June 23-August 2; August 4-August 23. 
Corporation Accounting; Cost Accounting; Mathematics ? 
Business; Principles of Economics; Economic History of U.S 
Address, "Henry G. Bucher. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 16- 
jugust 15. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand; Personal Typewriting; Labor 
Problems; Salesmanship; Marketing; Buc getary Controls; 
Accounting Systems; Income Tax Accounting; Beginning and 
Advanced Accounting; Cost Accounting. Address, Dr. W. C 
Ketler, President. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 4-June 20. Accounting III; Accounting IV; 
Retail Selling IIL. Regular Session, June 23—August 1. Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Business Mathematics I; Retail 
Selling III; Educational Measurements in Business Courses; 
Typing Applications; Meeting Community Needs; Business 
Writing; Clerical Practice; Stenographic Office Practice. Post 
Session, August j-August 20. Tax Accounting; Auditing; 
Retail Selling III. Address, Ralph E. Heiges, Director of Summer 
Sessions, 

JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 18-July 30. 
Survey of American Industry; Investments; ey ys 
Economic Systems; Consumer Education. Address, Dr. E. 
Townsend, Director of Summer School. 


LEWISBURG—BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 23- 
August 15. Principles of Business; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Problems; Principles of Accounting; Business Corre- 
spondence and Reports; Office Machines; Business Manage- 
ment. Address, Dean William H. Coleman. 

PHILADELPHIA—DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 23-—September 6. Subject matter courses in 
business education. Address, Kenneth G. Matheson, Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Pre-Session, 
June 9-June 27; Regular Session, June 30—August 8; Second 
Session, August 11—September 19. Improvement of Instruction 
= Skill’ Subjects; Office Practice; Research Studies in Business 

Education. Address, John M. Rhoads, Director of Summer 
Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
June 30-August 9. Subje ct matter courses in general education; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Unit Planning 
in the Social-Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Business Mathematics; Accounting; Business 
Law; Economics; Finance; Goomreety:, yr emgg Insurance; 
Sociology; Political Science; History. Address, W. L. Einolf. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVE meer’: Eight 


Weeks’ Session, June 15—August 8; Six Weeks’ Session, June 
30-August 8. Economic Geography; Shorthand; Ty pewriting; 
Business Mathematics; Principles of Salesmanship; Account- 
ing; Business Law. Address, Rev. George A. Harcar, C. S. Sp., 
Dean. 

PITTSBURGH—RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL 
TRAINING, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre- 
Session, June 16-—June 27; Six Weeks’ Session, June 30—August 
8. Supervised Field Work in Distributive Education; Methods 
in Adult Training; Job Relations Training; Methods of Teach- 
ing Salesmanship; Co-ordination Methods in Distributive Edu- 
cation; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education. Address, Director of Summer Session, 

PITTSBURGH—SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH:  Pre-Session, June 16-June 27. 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Social Business Subjects. 
Siz Weeks’ Session, June 30—August 8. Advanced Typewriting; 
| aie Transc ription; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 

General Raden »ss; Content and Methods for Teaching Business 
Correspondence; Methods and Materials for Teaching Book- 
keeping; Office Practice; Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Transcription; Readings in Office Practice; Principles and 
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Problems of Business Education; Curriculum Making for 
Business Courses; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
cation; Occupational Adjustments. Post Session, August 11- 
August 22. Guidance for Teachers of Business Snbjects. Ad- 
dress, Dr. F. W. Shockley, Director of Summer Session. 

SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre 
Session, June 2-June 20. Salesmanship. Siz Weeks’ Session, 
June 22—-August 1. Commercial and Industrial Geography; 
Business Mathematics; World Economic Problems; Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Accounting II and IV; Type- 
writing. Post-Session, August 4-August 22. Mathematics of 
Finance. Address, Dr. Earl Wright, Dean of Instruction. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: Inter-Session, June 10-June 27. Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Skill Subjects. Regular Session, June 30- 
August 8. Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Sub- 
jects; Teaching of Office Practice; Teaching of Shorthand; 
Teaching of Typewriting; Administration —_ Supervision in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Ele- 
mentary Typing; Elementary Shorthand. Post-Session, August 
11-August 29. Principles and Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. James Gemmell, Chairman of Business Education 
Department. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—-UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 10-August 12. Subject matter courses in Accounting; 
subject matter courses in Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Shorthand and Secretarial Science; Type- 
writing. Address, Dr. Orin F. Crow, Director of Summer School. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 19; July 21-August 9. Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Secretarial Subjects; Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Improvement ‘of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Basic Busine ess; Research in Business Education; Office Manage- 
ment; subject matter courses in the skills and content area 
Address, Dean S. J. McCoy, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


HURON—HURON COLLEGE: June 5-August 1. Elemen- 
tary Accounting; Business Law; Type writing; Comptometry; 
Office Machines; Shorthand; Adv anced Type writing; Short- 
hand Dictation and Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Noble C. Gantvoort, 
Dean and Registrar. 

MADISON—GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16. 
Accounting; Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects. Address, Office of Special Services. 

SPEARFISH—BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 3; July 7-August 8. Subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Methods 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 

LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 3; July 7-August 8. Account- 
ing; Business Law; Typing; Shorthand; Methods in Commercial! 
Teaching. Address, Registrar. 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 9-August 8. Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting 
Clerical Office Machines; Intermediate ome _ and. Address: 
Dr. Mark W. Delzell, Dean of School of Education. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 2-July 8; July 9-August 16. Intro- 
duction to Business; Accounting; Business Law; Salesmanship: 
Retailing; Economics. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., Director 
School of Business Administration. 

vag ge Ip ner UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 
6—July 12; July 14-August 16. Principles of Economics; Prin- 
ciples of ete . writing; Office Appliances; Office 
Management; Business Education Methods. Address, Dea 
R. C. Briggs. 

JOHNSON CITY—EAST TENNE SSEE STATE C OL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 10-July 17. Beginning Typewriting 
Personal Typewriting; Adv aeeen Typewriting; Business io. 
lish; Beginning Shorthand; Business Mathematics; Begin N 
Accounting; General Economics; Economics of Labor; Busi- 
ness Organization and Finance; Money and Banking; Busin 
Law; Demonstration Class in Typewriting on High Se 
Level. Second Term, July 18-August 23. Beginning Typew 
ing; Beginning Mocclionte Introduction to Susines ss; Bus 
Machines; Accounting; General Economics; Marketing; Busi 
ness Law; Demonstration Class in Typewriting on High Sc shoo 
Level. Address, Dr. P. Alerander, Dean. 

JOHNSON Cc e_o08 ED COLLEGE OF TECH 
NOLOGY: June 9-August 15. Subject matter courses in Ac- 
counting; Shorthand Theory; Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Typewriting, and Bookkeeping: Directed Teaching in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Article Writing and 
Selling; English Composition; Business Letters and Reports; 
Credits and Collections; Business Mathematics; Business Law; 
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Principles of Economics; General Psychology; Business Psy- 
chology; Penmanship; Tests and Measurement; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, C. C. Steed, President. 
KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 16—July 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Equip- 
ment Problems; Office Management; Teaching of procera: 
Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching of Busi- 
ness Law. Second Term, July 21—-August 23. Typewriting; 
Office Equipment Problems; Business Letter Writing; Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education; Guidance in 
Business Educ —w Address, Dr. E. A. Waters, Dean, Graduate 
School, or George A. Wagoner, Major Adviser. 
on othr othenta geen tg TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 16; July 17-August 22. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; Office 
Machines. Address, W. B. Judd, Registrar. 
NASHVILLE—DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE: 
Terms, June 9—July 12; July 14-August 16. 
Advanced Typewriting. Address, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar, 
NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 16-—July 19; July 21-—August 
as. Workshop in Typewriting and Bookkeeping (June 9-13); 
ag at oe Business English; Business Machines; Methods 
Business Education; Business Law; Accounting; Organiza- 
ion and Administration of Business Education; Research 
Findings in Business Education; Current Problems in Business 
Education. Address, Office of Registrar, or Theodore Woodward, 
Head, Business Education Department. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE A. AND I. STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Sessions, June 9-July 11; July 14-August 15. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Social Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruc- 
tions in Shorthand and Typewriting; Guidance in Business 
Education; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
en Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Re- 


Two 
Elementary and 


search in Business Education. Address, Dr. William L. Crump 
or Mrs. M. Clay Pinkston. 
Texas 
AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, June 


8—July 16; July 17—August 27. Recent Trends in the Teaching 
of Commercial Subjects; Teachers’ Course in Vocational Com- 


mercial Subjects; Special Problems in Research. Address, 
Florence Stullken or Dean W. R. Spriezel. 
CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 


Terms, June 2—July 14; July 14-—August 23. 
ter courses in business administration; 
the art of teaching. Address, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 3—July 11; July 14-August 22. Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Busi- 
ness Subjects; Principles of Business Education. Address, John 
Windell, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 2—July 11; July 14-August 22. Duplicating Ma- 
chines; Principles and Problems of Business Education; Type- 
writer Care and Maintenance; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Business Writing; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Transcription; Business Research Methods; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Basic Business Subjects 
(Seminar); Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects 
(Seminar). Address, L. M. Collins, Chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Department. 

HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 18; July 21—August 30. Research in Business 
Education; Organization and Teac hing of Office Practice; Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Principles of 
Business Education; Typewriting Clinic; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Elementary and Adv: anced Accounting; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Correspondence; Personnel Management; 
Marketing; Salesm: anship; Re tailing. Address, Dr. Carlos K. 
Hayden, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 11. Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business Prin- 
ciples; Business Law; Principles of M: arketing; Business Psy- 

chology; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Thesis in Business Administration; Supervised Research; other 
usual subject matter courses in business, economics, and general 
education. Second Term, July 14-—August 22. Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Type writing; Element: ary Accounting; Business 
Law; Business Organization and Finance; Business Correspond- 
ence; Thesis; Supervised Research; other usual subject matter 
courses in business, ec onomics, and gene ral education. Address, 
Director of Summer Sessions. 

KINGSVILLE—TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: First Term, June 1-July 11. Key-Driven 
Calculator; Elementhry Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Office Management; Intermediate Accounting; Short Term 
Finance; Real Estate Law; Life Insurance; Teachers’ Course 
in Commercial Subjects; Principles of Marketing; Income Tax 
Procedures. Second Term, July 14—August 23. Key-Driven 
Calculator; Elementary Accounting; Business Report Writing; 


Usual subject mat- 
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Advanced Accounting; Property Insurance; Business Statistics, 
Address, Dr. J. R. Manning, Division of Business Administra- 
tion. 

SAN MARCOS -SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACH. 
ERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 
21. Graduate Course in Office Machines. Address, Office of the 
Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: 
Elementary Typewriting; The 
mentary Shorth: und; 


June 3-August 22, 
Use of Business Machines; Ele- 
Business Writing; The Teaching of Book- 
keeping and Basic Business Subjects; subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Business, and Economics. Address, Edna Gregg, 
Chairman of Department of Office Administration and Business 
Education, or Dr. A. S. Lang, Dean, School of Business. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE \GRICUL TURAL 
Two Terms, June 9—July 18; July 21—August 22. Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting and Reskibs -eping; Advanced Shorthand; 
Indexing and Filing; Typewriting; Office Machines; Introduc- 
tory Accounting; Payroll Accounting; Personnel Administration; 
Salesmanship; Problems in Retail Distribution; Principles of 
Economics; Comparative Economic Systems; other subject 
matter courses in economics. Address, Dr. John C. Carlisle, 
Dean of Summer School, or Professor L. Mark Neuberger, Busi- 
ness Administration Department. 

PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 18; July 21-August 23. Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Cost Accounting; Business and Economic Statistics; Busi- . 
ness and Industrial Management; Reading and Conference. 
Address, Dean of Summer School. 


COLLEGE: 


Vermont 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
Practices in the Teaching of Business Education. 
S. Rowell, Director of Summer Session. 


BURLINGTON 
7-August 16. 
Address, L. 


Virginia 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
June 11-July 19; 


BLACKSBURG 
TU TE: Two Terms, 
Improvement of Instruction in 
General Business, Bookkeeping, 
chines, and Clerical Practice; 


INSTI- 
July 29-August 15. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Office Practice, Office Ma- 
Principles and Problems i in Busi- 
ness Education; Guidance Prognosis, and Place ment in Busi- 
ness Education; usual courses in education; subject matter 
courses in business odminietes ition and economics. Address, 
Dr. Harry Huffman, professor of business education. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE ~-UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 23-August 16. Elementary Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Commercial Law; Principle s of Economics; Money 
and Banking; American Economic History—European and 
Colonial Background; American Economic History -National 
Development; Problems in American Economie History Before 
1860; Problems in American Economie History Since 1860; 
Economic Geography. Address, Director of Summer Session, 
Box 1337, University Station, Charlottesville 

FARMVILLE—-LONG WOOD COLLEGE: 
9. Typewriting; Accounting. Address, Dr. 
Head, Business Education Department. 

FREDERICKSBURG —~-MARY 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
August 8. Beginning and 
Accounting; Economics. 

HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: 
22. Business English or Writing; Business Law. Address, 
William M. Cooper, Director of Summer Study. 

HARRISONBURG MADISON COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 8. Elementary Typewriting; Office Machines; Advanced 
Shorthand; Personnel Administration; Principles in Business 
Education; Economics. Address, Percy H. Warren, Dean of 
Summer Session. 

RADFORD—RADFORD COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
11-—July 16; July 16-August 20. Beginning Typewriting; 
Beginning Typewriting for Personal Use; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Office Machines; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
Improvement of Instruction in Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Charles K. Martin, President. 


June 16-August 
M. L. Landrum, 


WASHINGTON 
VIRGINIA: 
Advanced Shorthand; 
Address, Edward 


COL- 
June 16- 
Typewriting; 
Alvey, Jr., Dean. 
June 23-—August 


June 


Washington 

CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 16-—July 16; July 17-August 
15. Business Subjects in the Public Schools; Office Manage- 
ment; Office Machines; Beginning Typewriting; Economics for 
the Consumer; Personnel Management; subject matter courses 
in education. Address, Clark M. Frasier, Director of Summer 
Session. 

PULLMAN—STATE 
Siz Weeks’ Session, June 
June 16—August 9. 
Problems in 


COLLEGE OF 


COLLEGE OF 
16-July 26; 


WASHINGTON: 


Eight Weeks’ Session, 


P — + s of cere gy ber we | Finance; 
orthand Review; 


Business Administration; 
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Secretarial Work; Problems in Business Education. Address, 
J. Murray Lee, Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 23—July 23; July 24-August 22. Typewriting; 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified; Office Machines; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Office and Clerical Practice; Materials and Methods 
of Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Materials and Methods of 
leaching Gregg Shorthand and Transcription. Address, Sum- 
mer Quarter Office, Eric L. Barr, Director, 205 Administration 
Building, University of Washington. 


TACOMA—COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND: June 16- 
lugust 22. Subject matter courses in economics; subject matter 
courses in business administration. Address, John D. Regester, 
Director of Summer Session. 


West Virginia 
ATHENS—CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 2- 


July 11. Insurance; Transportation; related social science 
courses. Second Term, July 14-—August 22. Consumer Problems; 
Marketing; related social science courses. Address, Cloyd P. 
irmbrister, Chairman, Business Education Department. 
BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 2-July 11. Principles of Economics; 
Transportation; Business Mathematics; Advertising; Secre- 
tarial Accounting; Typewriting; subject matter courses in gen- 
eral education. Second Term, July 14—-August 22. Principles of 
Economics; Salesmanship; Marketing; Economic Geography; 
Economics Seminar; subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 
CHARLESTON—MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE: June 
j-August 26. Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; 
Introduction to Busine ess; P rinciples of M: arke ting; Advertising; 
Principles of Economics; Element: ary Ste atistics; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typing; Supervised Student 
Teaching in Second: ary Schools; Personnel Management; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Advanced Business Writing; Public Adminis- 
tration; Dictation and Transcription; Advanced Dictation and 
Transcription; subject matter courses in general education. 
{ddress, Ralph J. Brabban, Head of Department of Education. 
INSTITUTE—WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 12; July 14-August 22. Business 
Law; Business Finance; Business Statistics; Labor Manage- 
me nt Relationships; Money and Banking; Marketing; Organi- 
zation and Management; Principles of Investments; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced 


Typewriting; Methods Course in the Teaching of Business 
Subjects; Personal and Family Finances Workshop; Survey of 
Business Machines (Workshop). Address, Dr. Harrison H. 
Ferrell. 

MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 15; July 16—August 22. Organization 
and Development of Consumer Education in Secondary 
Schools; Advanced Methods in Consumer and Distributive 
Education. Address, Dean F. W. Stemple, College of Education. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 2—-August 22. Retail 
Merchandising; Shorthand; Typing; Accounting. Address, 
Professor Arlen Swiger. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 22. Stenography; 
Typewriting; Economic Principles and Problems. Address, 
C. V. Stabler. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 27- 
August 22. Improvement of Instruction Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Basic Principles in Business Education; Office 
Procedures; Accounting for Teachers. Address, Russell J. 
Hosler, School of Education. 


MILWAUKEE—MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 9- 
August 1. Subject matter courses in Economics, Business Law, 
Insurance, Income Tax, Marketing, Retailing, Labor; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting. Address, Reverend Eugene Kessler, S. J., 
Director of Summer Se ssion. 

MILWAUKEE—MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 23- 
August 1. Subject matter courses in business education. Ad- 
dress, Sister Mary Ignatia. 

WHITEWATER— WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: June 
16-July 25. Machine Computation; Office Training; Methods 
Courses in Bookkeeping, Gene ral Business, Shorthand, Typing; 


other subject matter courses in business education. | Ac ldress, 
Paul A. Carlson, Director of Business Education. 
Wyoming 
LARA MIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 16- 


August 22. Principles of Business Education; Principles and 
Practices in Distributive Education; Methods of Teaching 
General Business; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; 
Thesis in Business Education. Address, Robert L. Hitch, Di- 
rector of Business Education. 
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A final examination is included. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





75 drills and 75 tests 
that build speed and 


ce Skill Builder 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re- 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. The 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 
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Advertising — A Force in Modern Living. 
(Released in 1951.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip is one 
of a series of filmstrips dealing with current affairs 
produced by Current Affairs Films in collaboration with 
the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau of the 
College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, and sponsored by the Caloric Stove Corpora- 
tion. The filmstrip contains approximately 39 frames 
including title frames. 


Summary. The first few frames in the filmstrip show 
how the homemaker is influenced by the power of ad- 
vertising. The filmstrip emphasizes that today’s mass 
distribution, developed through advertising, has made 
possible the mass production of goods. It explains that 
by creating more consumers and increasing production, 
advertising has helped to lower prices and raise the 
standard of living. The procedures used in advertising 
are illustrated in the filmstrip by following the develop- 
ment of a single newspaper advertisement. The film- 
strip ends by asking the question, ‘“‘What is the value 
of advertising in our economic system?” A teacher’s 
guide accompanies the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in advertising, consumer economic 
problems, and business principles and management. 


Rental. ‘‘Advertising — A Force in Modern Living” 
may be obtained from Key Productions, Incorporated, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. Free. 


Insurance Wall Charts. (Released in 1950-51.) 
This is a series of five colored wall charts designed to 
explain the various phases of life insurance. The charts 
vary in size but the average size is approximately 
26” x 38”. The titles of the charts are: (1) “How 
Families Buy Life Insurance”; (2) “How American 
Families Use Life Insurance’’; (3) ““How Life Insurance 
Policies Meet Family Needs”; (4) “Life Insurance 
Dollars at Work”; and (5) “History of 10,000 Life 
Insurance Policy holders.” 

Summary. Each of the five wall charts serves as a 
visual aid in explaining some phase of life insurance and 
can be used independently of each other. A brief 
description of each chart follows: 

“How Families Buy Life Insurance” tells the story 
of the Smith family and their life insurance program. 
It explains the steps necessary to becoming a life in- 
surance policyholder. 

“History of 10,000 Life Insurance Policy Holders” 
explains the operation of the level premium system of 
life insurance. 

“Life Insurance Dollars at Work” illustrates the 
economic and social significance of invested policy- 
holder funds. It shows the diversification of life in- 
surance investments and explains how these investments 
help reduce the cost of life insurance protection for 
policyholders. 

“How America’s Families Use Life Insurance” shows 
the principal family needs for financial security that 
can be met by life insurance. 
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“How Life Insurance Policies Meet Family Needs”’ 
explains how different life insurance policies are de- 
signed to meet two major needs of the policyholder; 
namely, protection for dependents and provision for the 
policyholder’s own requirements. The chart shows the 
degree to which each type of policy meets these needs. 

Recommended Use. The charts may be used in any 
class covering a unit on life insurance. They would be 
particularly useful in general business, business law, 
and consumer economic problems. 

Sale. The charts may be purchased from the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Each chart sells for 15 cents. 


Planning For Success. (Released in 1950.) This 
1-reel, 16-mm. sound film, available in color or black and 
white, was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. 
Dr. Clifford R. Adams, professor of psychology, Penn- 
sylvania State College, acted as educational collabora- 
tor. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. “Planning For Success’’ is the story of a 
boy who failed because he did not know how to set 
his own goals. He accepted the goals of an older brother, 
not only as a pattern, but also as a standard for per- 
formance. Since he was not able to perform as well as 
his older brother, he failed. The film emphasizes that 
individuals should not seek to achieve impossible goals. 
The film shows how wise, sympathetic counseling on 
the part of a teacher helped a student. 

Recommended Use. The film has guidance value and 
is suitable for any group of high school students. 


Sale and Rental. ‘Planning For Success” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular Coronet 
film rental library. 


Oregon and Its Natural Resources. (Released 
in 1951.) This 16-mm. sound film in color is presented 
by the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with the Rich- 
field Oil Corporation. It may be shown in approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. 

Summary. The film shows the varied natural re- 
sources of Oregon, such as gold, mercury, alumina, 
zirconium, germanium, beryllium, chromium, and 
thorium. The vast evergreen forests on the western 
slopes of the Cascade Mountains as well as the wheat 
fields on the flat, arid plains east of the Cascades are 
shown in the film. The film also shows the commercial 
fisheries, the great dams, the varied recreational 
facilities, and the busy cities that are found in Oregon. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 

Rental. “Oregon and Its Natural Resources” may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services 
Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. Free except for transportation charges. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for 
courses commonly referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced business, business 
administration, or business organization and management. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Second Edition 
By Shilt and Wilson 
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In order to motivate and to make the presentation 
realistic, the student starts with the organization of 
a business and proceeds on through the study of 
all the essentials of operating and managing a 
business. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
small businesses because most businesses are 
small. The discussions deal with specific details of 
procedure, organization, and management. Many 
concrete examples are used, and numerous illus- 
trations serve to make the principles meaningful. 
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e Opportunities 

e Financial Requirements 
e Business Organization 
e Selecting a Location 

e Housing Facilities 

e Leasing or Buying 

e Obtaining Equipment 
e Arrangement or Layout 
e Purchasing Problems 

e Price Policies 

e Merchandising 

e Problems of Selling 

e Advertising 

e Displays 

e Distribution 

e Transportation 

e Credit and Collection 

e Financial Records 

e Budgeting 

e Risks and Insurance 

e Financial Problems 

e Hiring and Training 

e Compensation 

e Government Regulations 
e Taxation 

e Growth and Expansion 
e Keeping Abreast 
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Business Education in West Virginia 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. 1951. By Theo- 
dore Mahaffy. This 28-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound monograph, a revision of a paper read on April 
14, 1950, at the annual convention of the West Virginia 
High School Principals Conference, is a summary of 
Professor Mahaffey’s doctoral dissertation, “‘A Critical 
Study of Business Education in the West Virginia 
Secondary Schools for Negroes, With Implications for 
Business Teacher Education.”” The monograph contains 
the following four major divisions: (1) Statement and 
Analysis of the Problem; (2) Explanation of Procedures; 
(3) Conclusions; and (4) Recommendations. For further 
information write Dr. Theodore Mahaffey, Director, 
Department of Commerce, Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 


Film Guide for Department and Specialty 
Stores. 1952. Staff Service Bulletin No. 16. This 
44-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin describes films 
for merchandising and retail store executives. It pro- 
vides information on 299 motion pictures and slidefilms. 
The bulletin describes each film but makes no attempt 
to rate or appraise the film. Among the films included 
in the bulletin, over half are available without charge. 
The films are listed under the following four classifica- 
tions: general store and operations training, sales 
training, supervisory training, and merchandise infor- 
mation. Price $2.00. Order from Film Research 
Associates, 150 East 52nd Street, New York 22, New 


York. 


Our World of Work. 1951. By Seymour L. 
Wolfbein and Harold Goldstein. This 48-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is one of a series in the “Life 
Adjustment Booklet Series.” The purpose of the book- 
let is to give high school students accurate information 
about the jobs that are available today. It discusses 
how the world of work has changed in the past fifty 
years, what industries employ today’s sixty million 
workers, and presents data on trends for the future. 
The booklet is divided into the following six parts: 
Part I, You and the World of Work; Part II, The 
People We Are; Part III, Better Working — Better 
Living; Part IV, The Industrial World; Part V, The 
Occupational World; Part VI, In Conclusion. Price 
40 cents each — three for $1.00. Order from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


Lettering for Extension Visual Aids. 1951. By 
Gertrude Lenore Power. This 11-page, printed, paper- 
bound handbook is not intended for the professional 
artist or sign painter. Its purpose is to suggest various 
lettering techniques that may help teachers to make 
their own posters, flash cards, charts, and other visual 
aids. Price 5 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Strong Dollars. 1951. By Eric Johnston. This 
39-page, printed, paper-bound booklet contains a report 
by Eric Johnston. The purpose of the report is two- 
fold: First, to give an account of Mr. Johnston’s 
stewardship of a program that affects all the American 
people intimately; second, to outline on the basis of 
his experience as administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, some further steps which he be- 
lieves should be taken to make our economic defenses 
even stronger. Topics included in the report are: (1) 
Freedom on Trial; (2) Our Economic Defenses — Can 
They Hold? (38) Fighting Inflation with Indirect 
Controls; (4) ESA Direct Controls Program; and (5) 
A Look Ahead. Price 25 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Educational Exhibits — How to Prepare and 
Use Them. 1951. By H. W. Gilbertson. Agriculture 
Handbook No. 32. This 41-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is designed to guide those who, with limited 
funds, are faced with the problem of preparing simple, 
effective educational exhibits. The manual contains 
suggestions for preparing charts, maps, and other visual 
aids. Even though the illustrations included in the 
booklet are designed primarily for use in the field of 
agriculture, the suggestions and principles outlined 
may be of help to teachers in other subject areas. Price 
25 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Projects in Retail Selling. 1951. By John W. 
Ernest. This 84-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
bulletin is Publication No. 64 of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation. It is designed for use in retail selling classes. 
It is not a course of study, but a compilation of projects 
for the student enrolled in a salesmanship course. The 
materials included are designed to supplement a unit 
in retail selling in the secondary schools. It contains 
fifty-two projects in retail selling. For further informa- 
tion write the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Commission for Vocational Education, Bureau 
of Business Education, Sacramento, California. 


Sources of Business Education Materials. 
1952. By Eleanor Merritt. This 21-page, paper-bound, 
mimeographed booklet is Bibliography No. 6 in a series 
of bibliographies. It is divided into the following ten 
parts: Part I, Pamphlets-In-Series; Part II, Courses 
of Study and Curriculum Guides; Part III, Professional 
Books; Part IV, High School Textbooks; Part V, Re- 
source Units Related to Business Education; Part 
VI, Miscellaneous Pamphlets and Magazine Articles; 
Part VII, Tests; Part VIII, Audio and Visual Materials; 
Part IX, Bibliographical Lists; Part X, Free and In- 
expensive Materials. Price 30 cents. Order from 
Curriculum Laboratory, Iowa*State'Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 














GENERAL BUSINESS 










Sixth 


Crabbe and 
Edition 


Salsgiver 


It's really more than you expect 


Often our representatives are told by high school principals and teachers that 
when their students take their books home at night for study, their parents 


so much attractive and useful inform 


to be sure to keep this book as a permanent part of the family library. Parents 
recognize the practical value and are delighted that their children are studying 
a course of this nature. Businessmen are often surprised but delighted to find 
that this kind of subject matter is being taught in the local school and in certai 

instances have urged that it be offered to all students or made a required subject 


for all students. 
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The Early Bird 


Judge: “Have you ever been up before me?” 
Accused: “I don’t know. What time do you get up?’, 


He Spoke Too Soon 


Soldier: “I’m hungry enough to eat a horse.” 
Corporal: ““That’s what we're getting in ten minutes.” 
ee ee 
Inflation 


Butcher: “I can’t give you any more credit, sir. Your 
bill is bigger now than it should be.” 
Customer: “I know that. Just make it out as it 
should be and I[’!] pay it.” 
e ee 


More Than He Deserves 


Soph: “But I don’t think I deserve an absolute zero.” 
Prof: “Neither do I; but it is the lowest mark that 
I am allowed to give.” 
e ee 


Help Wanted 


Mistress (severely): “If this occurs again, Jane, I 
shall be compelled to get another servant.” 
Jane: “I wish you would, mum, there’s quite enough 
work for two of us.” 
ee 
An Appropriate Gift 


*““My best friend dined with us last Sunday and was 
so impressed with my bride’s cooking that he sent her 
a carving set.” 

“That was nice.” 

*‘Not very. He sent her three chisels and a mallet.” 

e ee 


An Appraisal 


Young Woman (holding out hand): “Will you please 
tell me how to pronounce the name of the stone in this 
ring? Is it ‘turkoise’ or ‘turkwoise’?” 

Jeweler (after inspecting it): “The correct pronuncia- 
tion is ‘glass’!” 

eo ee 
Nothing to Brag About 


Farmer: “I never saw such a season! My corn isn’t 
an inch high!” : 
Neighbor: “An inch? Why, the sparrows have to 
kneel down to eat mine.” 
e ee 


Highest Percentage 


A small boy came home from school one day proudly 
exhibiting a book, which he said he had won for ac- 
curacy in natural history. 

“However did you do that?” asked his mother. 

“The teacher asked how many legs an ostrich had, 
and I said three.” 

“But an ostrich only has two legs,” his mother replied. 

“Well, all the rest of the class said four.” 
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Long Way ’Round 


A tourist stopped his car on the road and asked a 
country boy how far it was to Smithville. 
The boy replied: “It’s 24,999 miles the way you’re 
goin’, but if you turn around it ain’t but four.” 
e ee 
Economy-Minded 


Motorist: “I’ve had it a whole year and I haven't 
paid a cent for repairs or upkeep on my car since I 
bought it.” 

Friend: “‘Yes, so the man at the service station tells 


” 
me. 
* * a 


A Forecast 


Boarder: “Ah, your steak is like the weather this 
evening, madam — rather raw.” 

Landlady: “Indeed? By the way, your account is 
like the weather, too — unsettled.” 


e @e 
Added Service? 


Guest: “Do you run a bus between the hotel and the 
railway station?” 

Manager: “No, mam.” 

Guest: “That’s strange. All my friends said you 
would get me coming and going.” 


eee 
Not Choosy 


“Now, about your references,” said Mrs. Blank to 
the young woman who had applied for the position of 
maid. 

*‘What references?” asked the applicant. 

“My dear girl, I stated clearly in the ad, ‘Excellent 
references.’ ” 

“My goodness,” exclaimed the applicant. “I thought 
that applied to you.” 


- a 
Gone, But Not Forgotten 


Caller: “Is your sister expecting me tonight?” 
Small Boy: “Yeah.” 

Caller: “How do you know?” 

Small Boy: “She’s gone out for the evening.’ 


, 


° * * 
Not Too Straight 


Life Insurance Man: “How about a straight life 
policy?” 
Prospect: “Well, I like to step out once in awhile.’ 
e ee 


Rags to Riches 


“I feel sure, my poor man, that poverty brought you 
to this,”’ said the kind old lady visiting the state prison. 

“No, ma’am, quite the contrary,” answered the 
prisoner. “I happened to be coining money.” 
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Commercial teacher wanted by small business college. 
Must have executive ability and be able to take com- 
plete charge in addition to teaching. Located in Mid- 
we —_ town. Opportunities very good. Address, No. 
No e 





Wanted: Evening school director. Man or woman to 
handle promotion and interviewing for Evening School 
Division of private secretarial school in New York City. 
Adress, No. 177. 





Wanted: Woman for public relations work for private 
secretarial school in New York City. State qualifications 
and experience. Address, No. 178. 





Wanted: Woman to teach Greg¢ shorthand and ac- 
counting in long-established private secretarial school 
in New York City. State education and experience. 
Address, No. 179. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business school man wishes to buy a good 
business school or would consider purchasing an in- 
terest in a school with a good reputation and prospects. 
Give information relative to present attendance, over- 
head, etc. Address, No. 175. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Desire to have well-educated, cultured couple to pur- 
chase part interest in a beautiful, healthfully located, 
superbly situated secretarial school in the East. School 
founded in 1923, with five structures on 20-acre mountain 
campus. Opportunity of lifetime with eventual complete 
interest, as president, after thirty-five years in the field, 
wishes to retire. State in first letter what investment 
can be made, Interest dependent on amount available, 
with $7,500 minimum. Address, No. 164. 





Business college operating continuously and success- 
fully for over half a century for sale. Located in central 
Pennsylvania. Has shown a substantial profit each year. 
Owner wishes to devote full time to other business 
ee. Price, $6,000 cash; $7,000 terms. Address, No. 

65. 





Modern, two-teacher business school, with South 
Central location, for sale. Established many years ago. 
Equipment excellent. Capacity of 100 students. Owner 
a= gd interests. A bargain for quick sale. Address, 

Oo. ° 





Business school located in New England for sale. 
Established seventy-five years ago. Normal enrollment 
80 to 100 students. Day and evening classes; approved 
for veterans’ training. Nearest competitor 70 miles; 100 
high schools within 60 mile radius. Excellent proposition 
for man and wife. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 





Two-teacher business school for sale or lease in 
northern California. Well equipped; splendid location. 
A good school for man and a. Approved for veterans’ 
training. -Address, No. 168. 





For sale or lease: building and equipment. A good 
school in a good location in western New York State. 
Owner retiring because of ill health. Address, No. 169. 





Well-equipped, two- or three-teacher school, located 
in a Nort ntral State, for sale. Established over fifty 
years. Exceptionally good drawing territory. Immediate 
—- Selling because of death of owner. Address, 

o. le 





Los Angeles school for sale. Owner ordered to military 
service. School”established 1935.’ Member Chamber of 
Commerce, Better*Business* Bureau,’ National and’ Cali- 
fornia Councils. VeteranTand’state’contracts. No rea- 
— offer nor terms refused to reliable party. Address, 

o. ° 





Widow will sell at a sacrifice a well-established busi- 
ness school in northern Minnesota. Address, No. 176. 
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New Funds for Economic Education 


Increased support of a national movement 
to improve and expand economic education 
of teachers and school administrators in the 
public schools was announced by Marion 
B. Folsom, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Mr. Folsom announced receipt of a grant 
of $123,750 from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. CED will use the grant to help support 
the national service activities of the Joint 
Council on Economie Education, a non- 
profit organization of leaders in education, 
business, and labor. The Joint Council 
works with colleges, school systems, and 
community groups to help teachers and 
administrators develop programs to improve 
the quality of economic education in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Since its founding in 1949, the Joint 
Council’s principal activity has been assist- 
ance in the organization of workshops under 
college or university sponsorship at which 
high school teachers and administrators join 
with leaders in education, business, labor, 
and government to study the economic 
system and to develop methods of improving 
classroom instruction in economics. 

The workshops have stimulated many 
activities in communities and school systems 
throughout the country, such as special 
training seminars for teachers, classroom 
experiments in economics teaching, adult 
education programs, and public forums. 

CED, a nonprofit organization of leading 
businessmen and scholars, has assisted the 
Joint Council since the Council’s inception. 
This is the second year that the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent organiza- 
tion established by the Ford Foundation, 
has made a supporting grant. This is one of 
the activities of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion to develop an improved public under- 
standing about our economy. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


By Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for begin- 
ning or advanced students, recommended for 
correcting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


SPEED TYPING 
By Tidwell and Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed 
for supplementary selective drills for speed 


work or for a short intensive speed course. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 
By Thompson 
Each of the five parts contains speed building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour’s test. 


of This... 


A SELECTION OF 
SPECIAL TYPING 


MATERIALS 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
By MacClain and Dame 
Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 


drill and a follow-up exercise. 


niques and short custs. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
By Richardson 


This special book for handicapped students 
with only one hand provides special keyboard 
arrangements and techniques for either the 
left hand or the right hand. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 
By Agnew 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of (a) a book of transactions 
covering forty jobs, (b) a series of four folders containing the stationery for completing the jobs, and 


(c) a folder for the completed work. All the jobs are realistic and all forms are of regular standard 


size, including letterheads, interoffice forms, payroll forms, inventory forms, credit statements, 


legal forms, bills of lading, invoices, purchase orders, notes, envelopes, carbon paper, and many 


other types of stationery. The work can be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 


————————— 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 





Dallas 1 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


SIMPLIFIED—SECOND EDITION 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


This book is more than a compilation of dictation material and shorthand plates. It is a real skill- 
development book for advanced shorthand and dictation. 


A total of forty articles and letters for dictation of 600 words in length; 48,130 printed words for 
dictation and 43,130 words in shorthand plates; word and phrase lists with word division and 
shorthand outlines covering almost 6,000 general business terms; reviews of theory and brief forms; 
comparison of shorthand outlines for similar but different words; punctuation pointers; standards 
for reading time indicated on shorthand plates; office and business procedures given in each 
Dictation Study; model letters; pictures; syllabication check-up; spelling; an appendix containing 
a dictionary of the business terms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced commercial teacher desires: (a) Substitute 
teaching for balance of school year; experienced in high 
school, junior college, and business schools; (b) com- 
mercial connection for summer of 1952 or teaching of 
commercial work; (c) teaching position for fall (1952- 
1953), commercial, any location; over five years of college 
and university{credit hours; about{eight years’ teaching 
experience; practical secretarial experience; interested 
in the teaching of all business subjects except bookkeep- 
ing. Address, Marie F. Danheiser, 109 Main Street, 
Hamburg, New York. Telephone EMerson 3145. 





Woman teacher, experienced as a high school and 
busines college teacher, desires either a position as high 
school instructor or business college position. Would 
accept summer teaching. Address, No. 149. 





Man, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, licensed by state, 
thirty years of age, desires position in high school, 
junior college, or college. Experienced in teaching mer- 
chandising, distributive education, and allied business 
subjects. Available immediately. Address, No. 150. 





Woman, with M.A. degree, would like summer position 
teaching secretarial studies. Experienced in public, 
private business schools, and colleges. Qualified to teach 
Gregg Simplified and machine shorthand, as well as re- 
lated subjects. Would like to teach in Florida in the fall. 
Address, No. 151. 





Commercial teacher, forty years of age, with C.P.A. 
experience and over fifteen years’ experience in high 
school and three business colleges, with B.S.C. and M.A. 
degrees in business education, desires teaching position. 
Can teach all business subjects. Address, No. 152. 





Capable young woman with pleasing personality, age 
forty six, desires a position in a city high school in north 
central or northeastern Ohio. Can teach Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, secretarial typing and 
accounting. Holds B. A. and M.A. degrees. Has worked 
in many types of offices. Address, No. 153. 





Lady teacher with one year training in a teachers’ 
college and three and one half years of college training 
desires a permanent position in an established business 
college. as had sixteen years’ teaching experience in 
high school and business college field. Qualified to 
teach Gregg shorthand (anniversary or simplified), typ- 
ing, filing, and business English. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 154. 





Woman teacher, experienced, with M.A. degree, wishes 
sition in a college or an accredited business college. 
Would refer Florida or the West, but will consider any 
Senile location. Subjects: Gregg shorthand (sim- 
plified), business English, etc. Presently studying Speed - 
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writing. Might be interested in°making a small{invest- 
ment in school. Address, No. 155. 





Woman, with many years’ teaching experience in high 
school and college, desires position in private college or 
business school. Has M.A. degree. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Good living conditions or board and 
room furnished by the school an important factor, 
Address, No. 156. 





Man, with A.B. degree’and twenty five years’ adminis- 
trativetand teaching experience in Rastnaes colleges and 
public’schools, desires position as instructor or admin- 
istrator in good business college or public high school. 
Can teach all business subjects, including office ma- 
chines. Available after June 15. Address, No. 157. 


Woman, with B.S. degree in business, desires teaching 
position. Thoroughly qualified. Can teach any method 
of Gregg shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. Has had 
fourteen years’ teaching experience. Location imma- 
terial. Available June 1. Address, No. 158. 





Man with Master’s degree, and working toward a 
Doctor's degree, desires summer position for June, July, 
and August. Experience includes: Seven years in high 
school, five years in teachers college, three years (eve- 
nings) in business college. Capable of teaching all busi- 
ness subjects. Address, No. 159. 





Woman, with M.S. degree and three years’ teaching 
—— in college, desires a teaching position in 4 
college or university in the East. Qualified to teach 
shorthand, typing, accounting, methods of teaching 
shorthand and typing, and other related secretarial 
oy Available June 1 or September 1. Address, 

o. . 





Young man, thirty-one years of age, possessing B.S. 
and M.A. degrees, desires instructorship in a senior or 
junior college or in a progressive high school. Under- 
graduate study in accounting, economics, and secretarial 
science. Graduate in marketing, economics, and finance. 
Experience includes government tax examiner and six 
— of teaching in high school and college. Address, 
No. 161. 





Summer position instructing in office machines and 
shorthand wanted by a qualified business education 
teacher with ee in offices, government training 

rograms, adult education, co-operative education, 

igh school business education, and personnel work. 
Address, No. 172. 





Single man, thirty-nine years of age, veteran of World 
War II, desires teaching or administrative position in 
business school. Has had nineteen years’ business and 
teaching experience. At present is teaching near New 
York City. Will go anywhere. Available on a month’s 
notice. Address, No. 173. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: A man between thirty to fifty pone of age 
with business school teaching experience who wishes to 
get into the sales and administrative end as an under- 
study to executive of a Midwest business school. Fine 
opportunity for ambitious man. Address, No. 162. 





Summer teacher wanted by 
southern California. Remuneration — live in home of 
owner with the opportunity of seeing southern Cali- 
fornia. Would prefer teacher who has never been to 
California. Address, No. 163. 


business college in 
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TIMER 





(2\% inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 





for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“4 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


1300 Howard St. 


San Francisco 3, California 
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